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NOTE 

I have to thank four editors for their 
permission to republish these attempts. 
My remarks on Charles n. and Mr. 
Grahame's book were printed in the 
New Review, and those on Mr. Meredith 
and ' Ouida ' in the Yelloto Book ; three 
of the remaining efforts appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and the rest in 
the National Observer, consule Planco. 

G. S. S. 
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MR MEREDITH IN LITTLE 



In addition to its possible concealment of 
irrelevant motives, anonymous criticism has 
this certain advantage, that it is not of 
necessity ridiculous. When the anonymous 
critic is confronted with such a question as 
that put, a trifle rudely but quite conclu- 
sively, by Charles Lamb to Dr. Nott — 
6 Who the devil are you?' C I,' he may 
answer proudly, 'am The North Boreshire 
Inquisitor.'' Being that, he may go on to 
protect the interests of our hearths and 
homes, or to point out the approaching end 
of the century, without danger of seeming 
superfluous or impertinent. To do these 
things is felt to be part of the duty of The 
North Boreshire Inquisitor. But when Jones 
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4 MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 

— I hope nobody is really called Jones- 
implies a supposition that the world will 
be glad to read what he, Jones, thinks of 
some great contemporary, he runs a risk of 
humorous eyebrows. Even when the critic 
is somebody whose name is a household word 
for eminence, one of those distinguished few 
before whom generations of intruders have 
trembled or basked, and the criticised only 
'a Mr.' So-and-so — there is a deal of national 
character in that use of the indefinite article 
—one suspects that the judgment, however 
instructive, has in it some possibility of the 
absurd. And it may be supposed that if a 
beginner in the dodge of scribbling should 
essay to estimate the greatest among living 
writers in his country, the proceeding would 
be something worse than ridiculous. 

But it may be argued that such a critic 
would be in a less obnoxious position than 
any other. If he had a mind to patronise, 
somebody might be amused, and nobody 
could be hurt ; whereas the patronage of a 
superior rankles, and that of an equal is not 
to be borne. Or if he set out to damn, it 
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MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 5 

would be nothing ; but your eminent critic, 
sitting heavily upon a writhing novice, has 
an air of cruel exclusiveness. 

For such reasons as these, I have far less 
diffidence in making Mr. Meredith's book of 
short stories a little more than the starting- 
point erf a few digressions, than I should 
have in criticising Mr. Max Beerbohm: I 
name, for example, an author whose works 
are of a later date and even less in bulk than 
my own. I should fear the satire of Mr. 
Beerbohm's eulogists or detractors: from 
Mr. Meredith's I may hope for indulgent 
indifference. I was compelled in my youth 
to weigh the philosophers of ancient Greece 
in the balance of my critical intelligence, 
and I began to read Mr. Meredith at about 
the time I was deciding the comparative 
qualities of Plato and Aristotle. To me he 
was, and is, as much a classic as they: I 
approach him with as little personal feel- 
ing ; and if I have to say that all of him 
is not, in my apprehension, equally good, 
I can say it with as little disrespect 
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II 

The Tale of Chloe and other Storks gives 
you Mr. Meredith in little. In The House 
on the Beach you have him, as it were, in 
his bones. In The Case of General Ople and 
Lady Camper you have him alive and im- 
perfect. In The Tale of Chloe you have 
him consummate. 

If Mr. Meredith were one of those sym- 
pathetic writers who can write only when 
they are drunk — and is not art life as ex- 
pressed by a finely drunken intelligence ? — 
I should think he wrote The House on the 
Beach after a surfeit of tea. The appre- 
hension, the phrase, and the mechanism of 
conveyance are there; the quickening fire, 
the i thaty as Sir Joshua Reynolds said, 
is absent. 'You shall live,' Mr. Meredith 
seems to have said to his potential puppets, 
and so they live — under protest. As has 
happened before, when lack of customary 
inspiration has been felt, he seems to have 
tried in over-vehement self-justification to 
do what the fullest inspiration had hardly 
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made possible* He has offered you a caprice 
of feminine emotion more incredible than is 
to be found in any other of his books. A 
middle-aged man, grotesquely vulgar and 
abnormally mean-minded, asks, as his price 
for not exposing an old friend, this old 
friend's daughter to wife. The daughter, 
having set herself to make the sacrifice, had 
to find in this treacherous cad, Tinman, 
some human merit for her comfort, and for 
a prop of her obstinacy towards a seemlier 
wooer. She found it in the fact that Tinman, 
being knocked down by her father, did not 
return the blow. 'She had conceived an 
insane idea of nobility in Tinman that 
blinded her to his face, figure, and character 
— his manners, likewise. He had forgiven 
a blow! . . . Tinman's magnanimity was 
present in her imagination to sustain her.'* 
The play of emotional fancy which follows 
on this motive is delightful to read, and you 
are fain to be persuaded for your enjoy- 
ment of its truth ; but when you have shut 
the book, the perversity is plain. Perversity 
is, I think, the word. The caprice is 
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8 MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 

gratuitous. When Mr. Meredith tried our 
powers of faith most severely before, in 
Diana of the Crossways, he was essaying, as 
in The Tragic Comedians, the almost super- 
human task of fitting a creature of his 
imagination to historical fact. I cannot 
help fancying that Mrs. Norton, albeit a 
wonderful member of a wonderful family, 
was a thought less fine than the lady of the 
book — that when she sold her friend's secret 
to The Times, nature was doing a less elabo- 
rate trick than Mr. Meredith in the case of 
Diana. But there the attempt, though 
almost foolhardy, was successful. Mr. 
Meredith had set himself a most difficult 
but a possible task. He was a rider ex- 
ulting in his skill, and he forced his horse 
up a flight of stone steps. In this House 
on the Beach he has attempted to fly, and 
in my opinion has had a tumble. The 
heroine of the story, then, is incredible to 
me as a whole ; but that point set apart, 
the workings of her mind are instructive to 
the student of her creator, because, while 
characteristic for certain, they are not very 
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MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 

subtle, and are expressed with notable 
simplicity. 

I cannot agree with some critics that 
Tinman is a glaring failure. The effects 
of the whole story are those of farce rather 
than comedy, and the most farcically funny 
of these, the rescue of Tinman from his 
falling house in his Court suit, is only pos- 
sible because of the grotesque vanity and 
smallness of his character. For all that, 
I do not think Mr. Meredith can create 
people like Tinman and his sister with 
such fulness and enjoyment to himself, as he 
can create people whose folly is finer and 
whose manners are more agreeable. He 
overdoes silliness of a vulgar type. I have 
lately, I confess by the way, reflected with 
much gratification on the fact, that of his 
greatest creations, the most — the exception 
readiest to mind is the immortal nurse 
in Richard Fever el — are people of breeding 
and even affluent habits. Nobody admires 
more than I certain writers among us who 
take for themes ' humble , — the satire of 
that word is growing crude — 'humble' and 
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10 MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 

uneducated people. But I notice a grow- 
ing tyranny which ordains that people who 
speak in dialect, people who live in slums, 
and the more aggressive and anachronistic 
order of Bohemians, and none but these, are 
fit subjects for books. I read a story the 
other day which began, somewhat in the 
manner of Mr. 6. P. R. James, with two 
men leaving a club— a sufficiently democratic 
institution nowadays, one would have thought 
— and I happened to see a criticism thereon 
which objected, not that the story was bad, 
but that the author was a snob for having 
anything to do — any ' truck,' should one 
say ? — with ' clubmen.' Surely there is more 
to be said for the blatant snobbery of an 
earlier time, than for this proletarian ex- 
clusiveness. The accident of Mr. Meredith's 
choice of material is a consolation. 



in 

The Case of General Ople ami Lady 
Camper is a brilliant and delicious farce 
spoiled ; and the uselessness of criticising it 
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MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 11 

may be mitigated by suggesting the ques- 
tion : Why did Mr. Meredith spoil it ? It 
is one I cannot answer. You are presented 
to a General, stupid, respectable, compla- 
cent. He has been a conqueror of women 
in his time; he is enormously pleased with 
himself. A keenly humorous and delight- 
fully malicious woman has reason to punish 
him. The punishment she devises is a series 
of caricatures, the mere description of which 
is irresistibly comic, and the wretched Gen- 
eral is driven by outraged vanity to show 
them appealingly to his friends. The farce 
is furious as it proceeds, and you wonder 
what fitting climax to the ludicrousness is 
to end it. And lo! the climax, a simple 
intensifying of the torture, is passed, and 
you are faced by a terrible anti-climax, which 
is the marriage of the torturer to the tor- 
tured ; nothing less, in fact, than a command 
to your common sympathies and canting 
kindliness of heart, which the farce had 
artistically excluded, to rush in pell-mell. 
It is a slap in the face to a worthy audience, 
and I cannot understand why it was done. 
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Mr. Meredith is far above all suspicion of 
truckling to the average reviewer, who in- 
sists that everybody be happy and good. 
Can it have been — for the apparent revul- 
sion in the lady's psychology, though not 
incredible, is carried with the high hand of 
mere assertion — that Mr. Meredith was sorry 
to have been cruel ? Certainly he was cruel : 
pain was inflicted on the ass of a General. 
Most satire and most farce involve pain, 
actual or imaginary, to some victim — if you 
think of it. But you should not think of 
it ; and if you are a unit of a worthy audi- 
ence, you do not think of it. If it be the 
art of the inventor to exclude so far as 
possible a tendency to think of it by his 
presentation of the victim, Mr. Meredith is 
here completely successful. The General is 
credible and human, but he is absurd, and 
the absurdity is duly emphasised to the 
point of your forgetting his humanity. And 
Mr. Meredith, as an artist here of farce, has 
prevented any feeling of rancour in you 
towards the General, rancour which would 
have made your appreciation of his punish- 
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MR. MEREDITH IN UTTLE 13 

ment a satisfaction of morality, and not a 
pure enjoyment of farce. There is a pair of 
lovers to whom the General's folly brings 
temporary disaster, but they are made — and 
surely the restraint was wonderfully artistic 
— so merely abstract, that you care nothing 
for their sorrow. The Case of General Ople 
and Lady Camper is, in fine, as artistic and 
as abundantly laughable a farce as was ever 
made, until you reach the end, which to me 
is inexplicable. But how many farces are 
there in English, for the stage or for the 
study, where you laugh with all your intelli- 
gence alert ? I think they may be counted 
easily. 



IV 

It is to be noticed that both these stories 
are simple in diction. The charge of ob- 
scurity that is brought by nine of ten 
reviewers against Mr. Meredith's books is 
one that may be supported with facility. 
Indubitably he is, as Mr. Henley has said, 
' the victim of a monstrous cleverness that is 
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neither to hold nor to bind/ Over and over 
again he is difficult when he might have 
been easy. He compresses impossibly, like 
Tacitus, or presents a commonplace in crack- 
jaw oddities of expression, like Browning. 
But more often still, the obscurity is in the 
reader's intelligence, not in the writer's art. 
We are accustomed to novelists of little 
individuality, or no individuality at all: 
Mr. Meredith's intellect is as individual as 
that of any poet in the English language. 
Necessarily, therefore, he is hard to under- 
stand. We are accustomed to presentations 
of the clothes of men and women, and of the 
baldest summary of their thoughts and feel- 
ings: Mr. Meredith has penetrated further 
into character, and has exposed minuter 
subtleties of thought and feeling, than any 
writer of English poetry or prose. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, he is hard to understand. 

I think this opinion is very well sup- 
ported by these two stories. In them he is 
not concerned with any fine studies of feel- 
ing or thought, and he is quite simple. 
There are a few pomposities, a few idle 
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MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 15 

gallantries of expression ; but in the main 
he is here to be understood without a second 
thought. 



Mr. Meredith's prose does not satisfy my 
ideal The two qualities of prose that I 
value above all others are ease and rhythm. 
He can be easy, but in his case ease has the 
appearance of a lapse. He can be rhythmi- 
cal, but he is rhythmical at long intervals. 
That quality of rhythm which seems to have 
come so commonly to our ancestors before 
the eighteenth century, seems hardly to be 
sought by the prose writers among ourselves. 
Were it sought and found, I am assured it 
would be hardly noticed. 

Mr. Meredith is often neither musical nor 
easy. But as a manipulator of words to ex- 
press complexity of thought he had no peer. 
It was by this complexity, this subtlety and 
penetration of his, that he was valuable to 
me when first I read him. I imagine there 
must be many in my case, to whom he was, 
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16 MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 

above all things, an educator. It was his 
very obscurity — another name, so often, for a 
higher intelligence — that was the stimulat- 
ing force in him for such as myself. Youth 
can rarely appreciate an achievement of art as 
such. But youth is keen to grind its intellect 
on the stone of the uncomprehended. That 
was the service of Mr. Meredith to those in 
my case. We puzzled and strove, and were 
rewarded by the discovery of some complexity 
of thought or some subtlety of emotion un- 
imagined aforetime. Fortunately for us, 
advance of years and multiplying editions 
had not yet earned him the homage of the 
average reviewer; for youth is conceited, 
and does not care to accept the verdict of 
the mass of its contemporaries. Mr. Mere- 
dith was sometimes an affectation in us, and 
sometimes the most powerful educator we 
had. In the passage of years, as we grew 
from conceit of intelligence into apprecia- 
tion, in our degrees, of things artistic, we 
perceived that he was also a great artist, and 
sympathy was merged in admiration. The 
Egoist is perhaps the most stimulating, 
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MR. MEREDITH IN LITTLE 17 

intellectually, of Mr. Meredith's books — the 
fullest interpreter, perhaps, of the world in 
which we live. In my declining years, so to 
speak, I value it less than The Tale ofChhe. 
For in a world that is become, in a superficial 
way, most deplorably intelligible, achieve- 
ments of art are rare. 



VI 

When I first read The Tale of CJdoe it 
was in an American edition, and I thank 
my gods I had not read any summary of its 
plot in a review. But from the third chap- 
ter I felt that tragedy was in the air, for I 
seemed to have the impression of an inevi- 
table fate drawing nearer, until I reached 
the end, where the fate comes and the thing 
ends sombrely. In other words, I had the 
impression of a perfect tragedy. I fancy it 
is the most perfect in form of Mr. Meredith's 
works of fiction, except Richard Feverel. 
And from its length it is even more impres- 
sive of its order, for the air of tragedy is 
closer. When you had finished Richard 
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Feverel you felt the tragedy had been in- 
evitable, but you did not, unless you had a 
far keener sense than I, feel the tragedy all 
along. In The Tale of Chloe the tragedy is 
with you all the time. The elect and wise 
humours of Beau Beamish, the winsomeness 
of the dairymaid duchess, the artificial sun- 
shine of the Wells, are perceived only as 
you glance away from the shadow, where 
stand Camwell, Chloe, and Count Caseldy. 
One may divide them in this way, because 
Duchess Susan, though a wholly realised 
creation in herself, stands, as it were, in 
the plot for an abstract contrast to Chloe ; 
another beautiful child of English nature 
would have served as well. 

That the tragedy is inevitable you feel 
altogether. And yet, when you think it 
out, you perceive that it is the wonderful 
art of the telling which makes it so. That 
is more the case than even in Richard 
Feverel; suicide is, in itself, less credible 
and likely than a catastrophe following on 
a very natural duel. It is the art of the 
telling that brings the truth home to you. 
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And the force of the tragedy is more 
wonderful for another reason. Mr. Mere- 
dith has created for it a very artificial 
atmosphere, or has reproduced a society 
which was, on the surface, as artificial as 
can be imagined. Beau Beamish, the social 
king of the Wells, compelled the rude 
English to conduct themselves by ordinances 
of form. He ruled them with a rod of 
iron; he must have inspired an enormous 
deal of hypocrisy. With a company of 
bowing impostors for background, and with 
some of them for actors, is played a drama 
of intense strength. The strongest emo- 
tions of our nature are presented in terms 
of bric-a-brac. Everybody is ' strange and 
well-bred.'* Chloe, tying the secret knots 
in her skein of silk to mark the progress of 
an intrigue which must end, as she has 
willed, in her death, is gay the while, and 
talks with the most natural wit She dis- 
cusses the intrigue with Camwell in polite 
enigmas. Camwell, who sees the intrigue 
and foresees the unhappiness and, though 
not until the end, the death of his mistress, 
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carries himself as a polished gentleman. 
Caseldy is none of your dark conspirators. 
The guile of the duchess is simple hot 
blood. 

This delicacy of the setting assists the 
exquisite pathos of the central figure, surely 
one of the noblest in tragic story. The 
strength of will, so admirable and so 
piteous, which enables her to impose blind- 
ness on herself for the enjoyment of a 
month, and finally to die that she may 
save her weaker sister and the man .she 
loves, is relieved by curiously painful 
touches of femininity. When Camwell is 
telling her of the purposed elopement, she 
knows well that Caseldy, the traitor to her- 
self, is the man, yet she says, 4 I cannot 
think Colonel Poltermore so dishonour- 
able/ By many such touches is the dark- 
ness of the tragedy made visible. 

Chloe's words to Camwell in this last in- 
terview are, for the grandeur of their simple 
resignation, in the finest spirit of tragedy. 
4 Remember the scene, and that here we 
parted, and that Chloe wished you the hap- 
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piness it was not of her power to bestow, 
because she was of another world, with her 
history written out to the last red streak 
before ever you knew her.' 

6dp(r€i' crv /icv (jjst f) & iy^i tyvxh srdXiu 

Antigone went not more steadily to her 
grave. 

I fear I have been something egotistical 
in this attempt of mine, and would permit 
myself some apology of quotation to con- 
clude. Mr. Meredith has found room in 
The Tale of Chloe for some of the happiest 
expressions of his philosophy, and some of his 
most perfect images in description. Of the 
ballad, which relates the marriage of the 
duke and the dairymaid, he says: 'That 
mischief may have been done by it to a 
nobiliiy-loving people, even to the love of 
our nobility among the people, must be 
granted : and for the particular reason that 
the hero of the ballad behaved so hand- 
somely." I cannot think what the guardians 
of optimism have been about, that they have 
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not cried out on the € cynicism ' of this re- 
mark. Here is a vivid summary of observa- 
tion : — Beau Beamish ' was nevertheless well 
supported by a sex, that compensates for 
dislike of its friend before a certain age, by 
a cordial recognition of him when it has 
touched the period.' There are many such 
pregnant generalisations, and never do they 
intrude on the narrative. 

6 She smiled for answer. That smile was 
not the common smile; it was one of an 
eager exultingness, producing as he gazed 
the twitch of an inquisitive reflection of it 
on his lips. . . . That is the very heart's 
language ; the years are in a look, as mount 
and vale of the dark land spring up in 
lightning.' I question if that can be 
matched for beauty and force of imagery 
in Mr. Meredith's works. 

And this of Chloe's musings : ' Far away 
in a lighted hall of the west, her family 
raised hands of reproach. They were 
minute objects, dimly discerned as dimi- 
nished figures cut in steel. Feeling could 
not be very warm for them, they were so 
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small, and a sea that had drowned her ran 
between . . .' 

( Mr. Beamish indulges in verses above 
the grave of Chloe. They are of a character 
to cool emotion.'* 

As I said in beginning, my eulogy in 
prose must be impotent for such disservice. 
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AN EULOGY 
OF CHARLES THE SECOND 



In questioning a platitude, a scribbler, how- 
ever obviously diffident of his excuse for 
intrusion, must brace himself to encounter 
the charge of self-conceit. If he venture to 
dispute an accepted dictum, he must expect 
to be told that he is impudent, or affected, 
or even (too conscious, poor wretch! that 
he is middle-aged) to face the horrible 
accusation that he is young. This is well : 
platitudes are the bread of our moral life ; 
they soothe our nerves, they rest our brains, 
they comfort us in affliction ; it is very well 
they should be guarded. And one is con- 
scious of a sort of bad manners in differ- 
ing from the majority of his society. I am 

24 
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AN EULOGY OF CHARLES THE SECOND 25 

therefore disturbed when I suspect that the 
conviction I shall try to express and to sup- 
port, the conviction that the third Stuart 
wag the best king we have had in England — 
an ideal king if rightly apprehended — may 
be taken for something of a paradox. But 
I am consoled by the certainty of the criti- 
cism that my fear is baseless, that every one 
of my remarks is trite ; or by the alterna- 
tive confidence (the paradox of to-day being 
the platitude of to-morrow) in the speedy 
and universal admission that every one of 
them is true. 

A panegyric on Charles the Second is no 
new thing. Several were not unnaturally 
published at the Restoration. The honest 
authors of these, however, took the ground 
that Charles was the best Christian, and 
especially the best Protestant, living, and 
the most patriotic Englishman of his time ; 
whereas it has occurred to me to eulogise 
him on somewhat different considerations. 
I admit that from the ordinary point of 
view he had his faults as a man ; and if I 
salute him as an admirable king, I grant 
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the reservation that much of the good he 
did our country was probably unintentional. 
The general belief concerning Charles the 
Second is that he betrayed the country 
abroad and misgoverned it at home, and 
was a very wicked person who happened to 
have a few superficially agreeable qualities, 
such as wit, good breeding, and a love of 
art (unimportant qualities, of course, but 
just worth mentioning), which made him a 
pleasant companion. If this belief were accu- 
rately true, I should not be greatly concerned. 
My main contention would be altered in 
degree and not in kind — would, in fact, 
gain in clearness of principle what it lost in 
strength of application. I should still be 
free to contend that Charles's reign was a 
blessing to England. But the belief is not 
accurately true, and I am content to sacrifice 
distinctness of effect for the wayward charms 
of truth. That truth has no doubt been 
told here and there. But the general 
opinion has been based on the writings of 
Whigs, who were personally interested in 
defending 'the glorious Revolution." To 
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find excuses for that monstrous intrigue 
and the later installation of the House of 
Hanover; to make tolerable the selfish 
oligarchy which both movements were de- 
signed to create, and which by the latter 
movement was created; to mitigate the 
contemptible treachery and sordid ingrati- 
tude involved in the banishment of the 
second James — it was necessary to vilify 
the Stuarts by every device of suppression 
and exaggeration. To calumniate the last 
English kings was an act of homage to the 
foreign king de facto. You remember how, 
on a certain 29th of May, for the crime of 
wearing the oak badge — a symbol of the 
most popular event in English history, and 
therefore most disagreeable to the foreigner 
who was safeguarding the 'liberty' of the 
nation — how, for this crime, two common 
soldiers were flogged to death. In much 
the same spirit such characteristics of the 
rule of Charles as were creditable to him, 
from any point of view, were suppressed 
by popular historians, at the same time 
that his character, in spite of the mass of 
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evidence in its favour, was underestimated 
and misstated. And the defenders of him 
have in later times been, by force of autho- # 
rity, apologetic. 



The character of an artist and a man of 
the world in one. Reading in contemporary 
accounts of him, one observes, even in those 
done by his favourites and friends, how to 
English eyes the visible signs of an artistic 
temperament are a negation of everything 
else. The artistic temperament! We re- 
cognise the phrase for one employed for the 
most part by people wholly destitute of art 
as an excuse for commercial dishonesty ; and 
even when we admit the truth of its appli- 
cation in a good sense, we are apt to suppose 
that its possessor is destitute of those other 
qualities which in our hearts we hold essen- 
tial to respect. Patience and cheerfulness 
in adversity, nerve before danger, gratitude, 
and affection : your merely artistic creature 
may lack all these and be a pleasant ac- 
quaintance to meet in town, with whom to 
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talk between the acts of a comedy; but 
normal man at least is dissatisfied with such 
in any intimate relation, and refuses him, 
achievement apart, more than toleration 
and aniusement These qualities have, of 
course, been allowed to Charles the Second 
by all who have written of him with know- 
ledge and truthfulness ; but, in their general 
estimation of him, his contemporaries very 
naturally forget them in the light of his 
flippant wit, his cabinet of curios, and his 
four-and-twenty fiddlers. The absence of 
these qualities would signify little to my 
argument, but it is pleasant to think that 
they were there. 

Nobody can read the tale of his wander- 
ings after Worcester — with caution in the 
panegyrical Blount, or to better purpose in 
his own bald and businesslike account dic- 
tated to Pepys — without perceiving that 
he had a very remarkable store of endur- 
ance, nerve, and courage. There are letters 
written at Breda, when his fortunes were at 
their lowest, full of a gaiety that is convinc- 
ing and remarkable ; but these are less (it 
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may be) to the point, since the loss of a 
kingdom is hardly so trying to the temper 
as is the loss of any material comfort. I 
would set the gay endurance of the latter 
loss by a civilised and pampered young man 
against a deal of excessive amorousness. 
Surely the man who can go straight from 
ease and dissipation to fighting, tramping 
in wet clothes, and thankfulness for bread 
and cheese, keeping his cheerfulness and 
temper the while, is a better man than any 
mere practitioner of artificial morality. 

That Charles was affectionate is beyond 
dispute. One receives a commonplace but 
genuine pleasure in reading the expressions 
of his love for his 'deare, deare sister,' 
Henrietta, Duchesse of Orleans, and most 
charming of Stuart women save one; 1 in 
reading of his affection — which went beyond 
the common fondness of desire — for Nelly ; 
of his solicitude for his children (as he 
believed), the Duke of Monmouth and the 

1 See the life of her by Miss Julia Cartwright, in 
which these letters of Charles are given in their original 
English for the first time. 
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first Duke of Grafton, whom he loved 'on 
the score of the sea/ 

He has been charged with ingratitude. 
Well: you may be ungrateful to people 
who have done you a personal service out 
of kindness of heart, or you may be un- 
grateful to people whose purely selfish in- 
terests it has served to advance yours. If 
the latter be real ingratitude, then Charles 
was ungrateful. The Presbyterian ministers 
who assisted his bringing in did not get 
what they expected of him. He did not 
like them. He had been bullied in their 
homilies and annoyed by their familiarities 
in Scotland, and had come to the conclusion 
that Presbyterianism was 'not a religion 
for a gentleman. 9 It is at least doubtful if 
their opposition would have prevented the 
Restoration, and I hardly think this in- 
gratitude an enormity. He broke his word? 
In matters political and diplomatic, to keep 
a promise was hardly in his time regarded 
as an obligation, as it is invariably regarded 
in our own millennium. Then we have the 
ruined Cavaliers. It is generally assumed, 
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with a most admirable simplicity, that all 
those who took up arms for Charles the 
First were animated by devoted loyalty 
alone. It is forgotten that at the outbreak 
of the civil war the chances were in favour 
of the King, and probably a majority of 
the nation on his side. It is not unfair to 
suppose that some of the Cavaliers were 
rather astute than devoted, as some as- 
suredly were attracted more by loot than 
loyalty. In any case it was a patent im- 
possibility to reinstate the men who had 
4 compounded,' and eject the men who in 
many cases had paid cash for their posses- 
sions, all over England. The Cavaliers had 
lost the game. Charles the Second could 
no more make good their losses than he 
could restore his father's head. He was not 
personally ungrateful. He pensioned the 
large and humble family of Penderells, who 
had befriended him after Worcester, and 
gave the lady who had ridden behind him (in 
his character of her groom) through a troop 
of Roundheads, a thousand a ) ^r. He did 
not forsake his personal friends, but forgave 
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them unto seventy times seven — Buckingham 
who plotted against him, and Rochester who 
tried to make him ridiculous. Indeed, his 
gratitude for personal services has, under 
another name, been unrestrainedly censured. 
It is hard to satisfy moralists. 

Before leaving this pleasing catalogue of 
common virtues, I must say a word or two 
on other accusations. His worst enemies 
admit that he was in general merciful and 
kindly, but they rail on the execution of 
those good men Algernon Sidney and Lord 
Russell, and cry out on the outrage done 
on poor Sir William Coventry. Algernon 
Sidney, that incomparable patriot, has of 
late been so thoroughly exposed, that it is 
unkind to dwell on his ca$e : enough to say 
that by every existing rule of government 
his fate was well deserved. The same of 
Lord Russell : we may regret, with the his- 
torian Hallam, that he was not spared to 
partake of the loaves and fishes which fell 
to the adherents of our Dutch King, but it 
is certain that he planned an armed re- 
bellion, by which Charles would, likely 
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enough, have been murdered as his father 
was. As for Sir William Coventry, the only 
evidence for the a priori incredible state- 
ment that Charles was privy to the outrage 
on him is the assertion of Bishop Burnet, a 
notorious calumniator. To lay this unfor- 
tunate split nose at Charles's door, and to 
balance it against his uniform humanity, is 
as fatuous as the Warming-Pan story with 
which the magnanimous contrivers of the 
Revolution sought to discredit his successor. 
The other accusation concerns his mis- 
tresses. It involves a curious lack of his- 
torical perspective. We all are chaste now, 
but in Charles's time it was otherwise. Then 
nearly all the princes, and most members of 
the aristocracies of Europe, were practical 
polygamists. The difference in Charles was 
the result of his too generous and affectionate 
disposition. He liked to make duchesses of 
his mistresses and dukes of his sons. He 
paid his price, for in the counsels of James 
the Second to his son you find this remark : 
' To let you know how litle real pleasure and 
satisfaction any one has that letts themselves 
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go to unlawfull pleasures, I do assure you 
that the King my brother was never two days 
together without some sensible chagrin and 
displeasure ; and, I say it knowingly, never 
without uneasinesse occasioned by these 
women.' He was also ridiculed. But 
these penalties were due to his generosity, 
not his sensuality: as is the way of the 
world. His complaisance was perhaps ab- 
surd, and so were his ensuing mortifications, 
but never with the unpleasant vulgarity of 
a George the Second. That is all that need 
be said while we are concerned with Charles 
the man. ' God will not damn a man for a 
little irregular pleasure,' was his own re- 
mark to the prodigiously moral Bishop 
Burnet, and the vagaries of ' a fantastical 
little gentleman called Cupid' were his 
excuse to Henrietta. Let us leave the 
matter there. 

So, then, we have a basis of wholesome, 
commonplace, human virtues for those other 
rarer and more particular qualities which it 
is more strictly to my purpose to detail of 
Charles. He was an artist and a man of 
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the world, as I said, but more especially an 
artist. One may say, indeed, that this very 
quality of man of the world was part of his 
art. His own nature, we may well believe, 
was hardly that of one whose pleasure was 
in social activity. Rather was he one who 
would ride his hobbies — artistic, amatory, 
or scientific — away from the world's eye. 
' I pass all my hours in a shady old grove,' 
runs the first of those graceful verses of his 
which Horace Walpole has preserved; and 
it is an apt expression of this indolent 
temper. A cultivated Epicurean — 'whom 
Epicurus would have scourged from his 
garden,' if you will; a finely perceptive 
Cyrenaic, whose acute intellect needed a 
stimulus to break through the barrier of 
indifferent sloth ; a soldier by necessity and 
interest, when roused ; a fast walker and an 
angler, not a great hunter like his brother. 
That was Charles ; but since fate called this 
hater of trouble — especially of the trouble 
of thinking — this lover of the spreading 
oak, to be a king and a man of affairs, 
the artist in him insisted that the part 
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should be played to perfection. His keen 
wit and his native dislike of impostures did 
indeed prevent the adoption of that awful 
state and dignity of kingship which befitted 
an earlier generation. An infinite tact and 
quick perception took their place. I permit 
myself, at the risk of boring you, to copy 
down this one of the many well-worn anec- 
dotes of him (which I can read a hundred 
times, and you will find compact in Peter 
Cunningham — most sympathetic of antiqua- 
rians), because I think it perfect of its kind. 
When Penn stood covered in the presence, 
Charles took off his own hat. ' Friend 
Charles, why dost thou not keep on thy 
hat?' 'TKs the custom of the place that 
only one person should be covered at a time. 
' I have been all day playing the good hus- 
band and am very sleepy/ he writes to his 
sister, but there was the one part in which 
the histrion was to seek. His hypocrisy in 
general was of that light-hearted kind which 
is its own justification. One would have loved 
to hear him assure the Mayor of Dover, who 
presented him with a Bible on his landing, 
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that he loved it above all things in the world. 
An absolutely catholic sense of humour was 
his great aid in the imperturbable playing 
of his part. Errant wives and hypocritical 
bishops, and every comic example of human 
complexity touched this humorist, and chiefly 
so did the foibles of Charles Stuart,for the gay 
enjoyment of a laugh against himself (rarest 
of human qualities) was his constant plea- 
sure. Always suave and well-bred, with that 
touch of polished irony which saves courtesy 
from monotony, he played this part of man 
of the world to perfection — a part not alien 
from his nature, yet not the simple expression 
of that nature. And with what completed 
pleasure one notes its consummation — the 
apology for his * unconscionable time dying**! 
— the perfection of stoicism and epicu- 
reanism at Once ; perfect among death-bed 
phrases ; finer, .because more absolutely in 
character, than the Roman's * Plaudite ! ' 

The concrete expressions, to speak with 
intelligible inaccuracy, of the artist in this 
man, the love for painting and architecture, 
for poetry and music, the constant attendance 
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at the playhouse, need no new example, had 
I one to give. I will not go about to ac- 
count for them by heredity. There is little 
doubt, I suppose, that his grandfather was 
the son of David Rizzio, and Mr. Swinburne 
has contrived to trace the curiously diverse 
vices of the four Stuart kings of England to 
the class and the nationality of Mary's secre- 
tary. But one need hardly go so far afield 
for Charles's love of the arts as David the 
Fiddler. His scientific bent was practical 
and empirical rather than speculative. He 
loved his laboratory, and to hear of experi- 
ments : to matters of un verifiable speculation 
he was almost indifferent. It is true that, 
as Mr. Lang has lamented, common sense 
came to its own with him. He laughed 
at the extravagances of the saints, and was 
above the superstitions of His time. When 
Louis xiv. sent him over an Italian astro- 
loger, Charles took him to Newmarket and 
enjoyed the discomfiture of those who backed 
the worthy creature's tips. 

The Duke of Buckingham says he lived 
a deist, and certainly he died a professed 
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Roman Catholic. The written remarks on 
the subject which he is said to have shown 
to Pepys need not, I believe, be taken for 
serious conviction. I think one may, with- 
out unfairness or laxity, say that here was 
merely a case of speculation pushed but a 
little way ; and afterwards a sense of what 
was outwardly fitting to the time, and that 
attraction to the forms of the Church of 
Rome which has been felt by other artists 
and sceptics. 

His intellect, as applied to politics, was 
recognised in his admitted superiority to all 
his ministers in knowledge of foreign affairs, 
and is shown in his prophecy that, when he 
was dead and gone, his brother would be 
' obliged to travel again. 1 A remark on his 
wit : do not be misled by the verbal jokes 
recorded of him. Nothing alters so much 
as the quality of the jokes enjoyed by dif- 
ferent generations. Selwyrfs and Sheridan's 
sound stupid to us, as ours will sound to 
our grandchildren. It is so with Charles : 
his professed jokes will not pass current now 
for much. His wit lay rather in pithy 
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summaries of character, in contemptuously 
civil snubs to imposture, in apt descriptions 
of humorous situations. 

A perfect expression of the artist's tem- 
perament in its best sense, resting on a basis 
of common manhood at least as sure as the 
ordinary, and equipped with a fine intellect 
and an abounding humour — such, I think, is 
a true conception of Charles the man. 



in 

The import of such a character in a 
king of England has not, surely, been 
stated in all its significance? Certainly I 
cannot hope so to state it. But before I 
make my best endeavour I must do with his 
reign as I did with his personal character, 
and make a few suggestions regarding the 
prejudices commonly held to its discredit. 
I must pay again my humble homage to 
truth. 

The suspicions and the intractability of 
his Parliaments it was that forced him into 
double-dealing and into arrangements with 
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France more convenient than honourable. 
And why were his Parliaments suspicious 
and intractable? Simply because he was 
known to desire Catholic emancipation: 
because, that is to say, in toleration and 
breadth of view, he was a hundred and sixty 
years ahead of the mass of his subjects. His 
6 persecution ' of the Covenanters was not 
inconsistent with this toleration. That was 
a political measure, absolutely necessary in 
the case of men who defied all civil authority 
and whose tenets justified murder. That he 
was indifferent to the foreign interests of 
England is quite false. He perceived clearly 
that these were commercial, and acted first 
of all on that assumption. But he was not 
indifferent to her prestige, to the precedence 
of her ambassadors and the salutation of her 
flag. He did not do so much for the navy 
as his brother — of all English kings the 
keenest sailor; but his active and personal 
interest in it was continuous. 

His extravagance was a question of a 

few millions of pounds : surely not a final 

, consideration ? On the profligacy of his 
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Court I find an apt comment in some 
memoirs left by the fifth Earl of Carlisle, 
and published by his descendant. Lord 
Ronald Grower. This Lord Carlisle, you 
remember, was George Selwyn's friend, and 
the writer of some of the most charming 
letters in the Selwyn correspondence : he is 
eulogised by Thackeray for his candour and 
sincerity. He remarks of English society 
in George the Second's time: 'When I 
came into the world I found no lady who 
might be said to move with any splendour 
in it but had an avowed lover, and no hus- 
band cared what paths his wife trod provided 
he was unmolested in following his own. I 
can enumerate from memory, and limited to 
a period of a few years, thirty-seven ladies 
who presided over the town, who would have 
been affronted had you supposed there had 
been a grain of conjugal fidelity among 
them/ Grammont was less discreet than 
Lord Carlisle or Lord Ronald Grower, and 
does not stop short at names ; but I doubt 
if he gives you thirty-seven. Morals, you 
see, do not improve by leaps and bounds. 
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Charles's Court was no more guilty, only a 
little more open, than many Courts in after 
years, and was a deal more innocent than 
some — his grandfathers, for instance — which 
went before. 

But we are told he desired to be abso- 
lute. Let us suppose he did. The common 
assumption that this was a menace to the 
happiness of his people is the merest clap- 
trap. What did the mass of his people gain 
by the precious ' liberty ' supposed to have 
been secured by the Revolution ? None is 
so hardy as to contend that it was less happy 
under the Stuarts than under the grinding 
tyranny of Cromwell. But will any con- 
tend, either, that it was happier under the 
Whig oligarchy of the first two Georges, or 
even under the glorious rule of Pitt? I 
think not. It is late in the day to confound 
the interests of a people with the interests 
of a small class ; and the people of England 
gained as little by the Revolution nobles as 
it did by the manufacturing, child-sweating 
plutocrats who were their technical succes- 
sors. There are many who would as lief be 
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governed by one man as by a gang of Whigs, 
or even as by the talk of seven hundred 
persons, mostly mediocrities — the glorious 
goal to which we have at length laboriously 
struggled. But this is not the real point. 
The real point is, that Charles did not pre- 
vent our political evolution : it is not in this 
light that we need consider him. 



IV 

But I am an unconscionable time writing, 
and am come in good time to the gist and 
summary of my contention. 

It is a dull country, this England of ours. 
It is heavy, melancholy, censorious. It is 
always making a fuss about uninteresting 
things. Its food is monotonous. It reads 
theological novels, and it gets upon its hind 
legs about some craze as old as the hills and 
insists on your calling it new. Its morality 
is prodigious. On the examples of no art is 
its popular verdict (I am told) artistic. It 
has produced the finest breed of colonising 
and governing men in the world. This 
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latter side needs no emphasis, but the for- 
mer needs some correction. Your English- 
man at his best is politically wise and socially 
gracious, but this latter trait is hardly uni- 
versal. In a balance of its qualities England 
is found to need more than anything else 
some influence to sweeten its social life, to 
stimulate to courtesy and suavity. 

Such an influence was Charles the Second, 
more so than any Englishman that ever lived. 
He was, perhaps, French in temperament, 
but his humour was English, and he loved 
England, her sports, her language, her kindly 
customs which are gone. He understood 
Englishmen. He tells his sister that it is 
trouble to him to write except in English, 
and his one complaint against the country 
is on the score of that ' disease of ill-breed- 
ing,' which he was doing his best to cure. 
He was an Englishman, but he very rightly 
encouraged the influence of France in our 
social life — an influence which has been 
happy as that of Germany (which he hated) 
has been lamentable. ' At his return,'' Dry- 
den tells us, ' he found a nation lost as much 
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in barbarism as in rebellion : and, as the 
excellency of his nature forgave the one, so 
the excellency of his manners reformed the 
other.' The polish and gaiety of his Court 
were pre-eminent in Europe. Reading now 
of its life, one feels an irresistible charm. I 
do not mean for its licence ; I mean for its 
art, its catholicity, its attitude to life. I do 
not deny that, apart from immorality, it was 
coarse, as we count coarseness, in speech and 
action. But surely the superficialities of 
synonyms and impassivity are the accidents 
of a moment ? Surely they have nothing to 
do with essential breeding? What cheer- 
ful, brazen Cyrenaicism, what ironical pas- 
sion, what pleasant superiority to emotional 
mysticism and half-educated crazes ! When 
you are weary of preachers and politicians, 
and ideals, and getting on in the world, and 
selling in the dearest market, what a refresh- 
ment to go with Grammont to Whitehall ! 
It is pleasant to think it was in this same 
England — a modern England even then. 

For human worth is not comprised in 
narrowly understood morality. Courtesy, 
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gaiety, and a love of beautiful things — we 
may say that these are virtues without depre- 
ciating chastity. They have been neglected 
in England, and a figurehead king (the 
modern English conception of a king) can 
do no better than enforce them. No king 
could prevent our political greatness ; many 
kings have helped to stifle social grace in us, 
and the perception of what is beautiful. 
The four Georges despised or vulgarised art, 
made vice offensive or made virtue ridiculous. 
The effect of the reign of Charles the Second 
was to humanise manners, to make art appre- 
ciated and artists of all sorts honoured ; and 
this was due to the rare combination in him- 
self of a genuine and natural love of art, of 
a perfect manner (the two are not always 
found together), and of an understanding 
and a sympathy which enabled him to win 
for his objects sympathy and understanding. 
No king of our days could diminish our 
political worth, and our morality is safe in 
the hands of its agreeable protectors. I 
would like to see in England such a king as 
Charles the Second. 
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4 The anniversary election at the Roy all 
Society brought me ' (Evelyn) * to London, 
where was chosen President that excellent 
person and greate philosopher, Mr. Robert 
Boyle, who indeede ought to have ben the 
very first ; but neither his infirmitie nor his 
modestie could now any longer excuse him.' 1 
Robert Boyle was a man whose life is 
worth dwelling on a while. His works are, 
one may say, dead and gone. Probably 
nobody alive has read them all ; their im- 
portance for science was of a kind to let 
them be easily forgotten. But the useful 
and laborious life that produced them has 
about it a certain sweetness which makes it 
good to remember. It is the life of a man 
who, with some limitations even for his own 

D 
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pursuit (we are told of weak eyes and a fail- 
ing memory), devoted himself absolutely to 
an abstract cause, and was withal a genial 
and accomplished gentleman, with none of 
the uncouthness and less than none of the 
arrogance too frequently reported of savants. 
And to most of the lives (cared for by us) 
of his time — ruffling, brilliant lives — Boyle, 
working sanely and unweariedly in his labora- 
tory, shows us an effective, and, for a while, 
a very amiable contrast. And for a touch 
of colour in the portrait one notes a little 
human perversity and an indication of a 
story. ' A man, 1 he wrote, 4 must have very 
low and narrow thoughts of happiness or 
misery who can expect either from a woman's 
conduct": they said it was a daughter of 
Lord Monmouth's: it was she or some other. 
One supposes he wrote it in sorrow, in a 
different spirit from Swift's (who burlesqued 
his Occasional Reflexions upon several sub- 
jects with the Meditation on a Broom Stick) 
when he wrote of women. 

With his works, which you have not read, 
you may have a bowing acquaintance. Let 
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the bow be respectful. ' He did not,' says, 
even in his own day, Bishop Burnet, ' set 
himself to spring new game, 1 but he codi- 
fied and summarised and set forth with in- 
telligence and thoroughness the results of 
scientific labours as they were in his time. 
(It is hard to be ignorant of the details of 
science and not be proud of one's ignorance, 
but let us salaam to the Pump, to which 
Boyle's memory clings through the ages.) 
He gave thus a clear starting-point for fresh 
investigation — a work done often, perhaps 
too often, nowadays, but in Boyle's time, 
when science was more fitful and obscure, a 
work of surpassing value. And beyond his 
direct work, his life was a sensible assistance 
to science. He was the principal founder of 
the Royal Society, and constantly present 
at its meetings ; he was free with his purse, 
and he gave no slight encouragement to 
men of science (although to-day the asser- 
tion may cause a smile) in that, being an 
aristocrat by birth and the friend of three 
kings, he gave his days unremittingly to its 
service. 
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But for one other pursuit, which was of 
theology. This union of the theologian and 
the man of science in one was of course 
hardly so strange a combination as it would 
seem to-day. But be it remarked that 
Boyle, living though he did before what we 
call the age of science, was yet of the keenest 
and most unwearied intellects of his time, 
and a genuinely ardent theologian to boot. 
Neither his science nor his theology was a 
sham, and thus the union of them was not 
commonplace. In the multitude of his 
publications, science and theology trip one 
another up in a curious fashion, or rather, 
and more curiously, walk arm-in-arm. Dis- 
course on the Possibility of the Resurrec- 
tion, for instance, was published in 1675, 
and in 1676 Experiments and notes about 
the mechanical origin or production of par- 
ticular qualities, and among the rest of Elec- 
tricity. If his science be now antiquated, his 
theology is hardly that of the Broad Church. 
Some considerations on the Reconcileable- 
ness of Reason and Religion are neither 
remarkable nor unassailable considerations ; 
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but his practice of religion was sounder than 
his reasoning on its dogmas, and his zeal for 
such of its truths as he knew unsparing of 
his time and his estate. He felt, however, 
no 6 inward motion , to take orders, and 
would not, ' lest he should have lyed to the 
Holy Ghost,' and therefore declined the 
office of Provost of Eton, which Charles the 
Second, who had an honest desire to recog- 
nise worth wherever found and no little 
sagacity in finding it, had of his own initia- 
tive offered him. He also, by the way, 
declined the honour, useless to a bachelor 
absorbed in his study, of a peerage. 

' 1 went to visit Mr. Boyle, whom I found 
with Dr. Wallis and Dr. Christopher Wren 
in the Tower of the Schooles' at Oxford, 
6 with an inverted tube, or telescope, observ- 
ing the discus of the sun/ Of such sort are 
most of the references to him, significant 
also by their tone, which is always one of 
sympathy and admiration, evoked by the 
memory of a man who thought less of his 
parts than did the rest of the world. So he 
lived a laborious boyhood — with a touch of 
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priggishness which the lapse of centuries 
has smoothed and made pleasant— drawn to 
thoughts of religion by a thunderstorm (like 
Horace), a curious and correct youth, a pious 
and studious manhood and old age ; weak in 
body, enjoying, no doubt, many of the super- 
stitions of his age, of good but not great 
intellect, single-minded, generous and gentle 
— a very excellent and honourable English- 
man. And so ' when death came upon him 
he had not been above three hours a-bed 
before it made an end of him : with so little 
uneasiness that it was plain the light went 
out merely for want of oil to maintain the 
flame/ And the indefatigable Bishop Burnet 
preached his funeral sermon. Requiescat in 
pace! 
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The superfluous champion is a foolish being, 
but his superfluity lies, as a rule, not in his 
cause, but in his selection of adversaries. 
In a world of compromises and transitions 
there is generally much to be said on both 
sides, and there are few causes or persons 
for whom a good word, in a fitting place and 
time, may not be spoken. I acquit myself 
of impertinence in stating what I find to 
like and to respect in the novels of Ouida. 
For many years, with many thousands of 
readers, they have been popular, I know. 
But ever since I began to read reviews, to 
learn from the most reputable authorities 
what I should admire or avoid, I have found 
them mentioned with simple merriment or 
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a frankly contemptuous patronage. One 
had, now and then in boyhood, vague ideas 
of being cultivated, vague aspirations to- 
wards superiority : I thought, for my part, 
that of the many insuperable obstacles in 
the way of this goal this contempt of 
Ouida's novels was one of the most obvious. 
I enjoyed them as a boy, and I enjoy them 
now ; I place them far above books whose 
praise is in all critics' 1 mouths, and I think I 
have reason for the faith that is in me. 

One may write directly of ' Ouida' as of 
a familiar institution, without, I hope, an 
appearance of bad manners, using the 
pseudonym for the books as a whole. The 
faults alleged against her are a common- 
place of criticism : it is said that her men 
and her women are absurd, that her style is 
bad, that her sentiment is crude or mawkish. 
It is convenient to make those charges points 
of departure for my championship. 

ii 
Everybody has laughed at Ouida's typical 
guardsman, that magnificent creature of evil 
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life and bitter memories, sumptuous, reckless, 
and prepared withal to perform heroic feats 
of physical strength at a moment's notice. 
Nobody, I admit, has met a guardsman like 
him ; I admit his prodigality to be impro- 
bable in its details, and the insolence of his 
manners to be deplorable. But if you can 
keep from your mind the unlikenesses of his 
superficial life, you come upon an ideal which 
is no doubt falsely elaborated, but which, 
too, is the reverse of despicable. With all 
his faults, Ouida's guardsman is a man, and 
a man of a recognisably large nature. The 
sort of man whom Ouida has set out to ex- 
press in him, often with unhappy results, is 
a man of strong passions and a zeal for life. 
He grasps at the pleasures of life, and is 
eager for all its activities; he will endure 
privations in the cause of sport and discom- 
forts in the cause of friendship and risks in 
the cause of love. His code of honour may 
not keep him out of the Divorce Court, but, 
except in that connexion, it saves him from 
lying and trickery. His social philosophy, 
that of the essential male in a position of 
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advantage, is not enlightened, and his sense 
of humour is elementary : but his habit of 
life is clean and active ; he is ready to fight, 
and he does not swagger. His one affecta- 
tion is, that if by chance he has done some- 
thing great in the ways of sport or war, he 
looks as if nothing had happened. There 
are things in life which he puts before the 
main chance. Such, more or less, is the sort 
of man in question, virile certainly, and one 
whom only the snobbery of intellect can 
despise. His is not a very common type in 
a materialised age, when even men of plea- 
sure want their pleasure, as it were, at store 
prices, and everybody is climbing pecuniary 
and social ladders; it is a type that, I 
confess, I respect and like. At least it is 
indisputable that such men have done much . 
for our country. Now Ouida, as I have 
admitted, has made many mistakes in her 
dealings with this type of man : who has 
altogether avoided them ? They are many 
who find the picture of him in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, superficially at least, far inferior to 
Mr. Kipling's * natives' and his three im- 
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mortal Tommies. Otiida has made him 
ridiculously lavish, inclined to translate his 
genuine emotions into terms of sentimen- 
talism, and to say things of his social in- 
feriors which such a man may sqjnetimes 
think, but is careful not to say. To affirm 
that the subject is good and the treatment 
of it bad would be to give my case away. 
My contention is that the treatment, with 
many imperfections, leaves one assured that 
the subject has been, in essentials, perceived. 
But her guardsman belongs to Ouida's 
earlier manner, and it is most unfair, in 
estimating her, to forget that this manner 
has been mellowed and quieted. In Prin- 
cess Napraxine and in Oihmar — the two 
most notable books, I think, of her later 
period — there are types of men more reason- 
ably conceived and expressed more subtly. 
Geraldine, the cosmopolitan but character- 
istic Englishman; Napraxine, the amiable, 
well-bred savage ; Des Vannes, the calculat- 
ing sensualist; Othmar himself, the dis- 
appointed idealist : these are painted, now 
and then, in somewhat glaring colours, but 
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you cannot deny the humanity of the men 
or the effectiveness of their portraits. And 
when you remember how few are the male 
creations of women-writers which are in- 
dubitable men, you must in reason give 
credit to Ouida for her approximation. 

I submit that it is not an absolute con- 
demnation to say of Ouida's women that 
they are ' hateful.' 1 There are critics, I 
know, who deny by implication the right of 
an author to draw any character which is 
not good and pleasant. That there may be, 
at one time or another, too pronounced a 
tendency to describe only people who are 
wicked or unpleasant, to the neglect of those 
who are sane and healthy and reputable, is 
certain; but the critics should remember 
that there is no great author of English 
fiction who has limited himself to these. 
One may regret that any writer should 
ignore them, but only stupidity or mal- 
evolence refuses to such a writer what credit 
may be due to him for what he has done, 
because of what he has left undone. Of 
Ouida's women much the same, mutatis 
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mutandis, may be said as has been said so 
often of Thackeray's : the good women are 
simpletons or obtuse, only the wicked 
women interesting. That criticism of 
Thackeray has alway seemed to me to be 
remarkably crude, even for a criticism: it 
argues surely a curious ignorance of life or 
lack of charity to deny any ' goodness ' to 
Beatrix Esmond or Ethel Newcome. But 
of Ouida it is tolerably fair. There is an 
air of stupidity about her good and self- 
sacrificing wome^p ; and since there is nobody, 
not incredibly unfortunate, but has known 
women good in the most conventional sense, 
and self-sacrificing, and wise and clever as 
well, it follows that Ouida has not described 
the whole of life. But perhaps she has not 
tried so to do. It is objected occasionally, 
even against a short story, that its 4 picture 
of life'' is so-and-so, and far more plausibly 
can it be objected against a long tale of 
novels : but I have a suspicion that some of 
the writers so incriminated have not at- 
tempted the large task attributed to them. 
Granted then that Ouida has not put all 
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the women in the world into her novels: 
what of those she has ? 

Certainly her best-drawn women are hate- 
ful : are they also absurd ? I think they are 
not. They axe over-emphasised, beyond 
doubt; so much so, sometimes, that they 
come near to being merely an abstract 
quality — greed, belike, or animal passion — 
clothed carelessly in flesh. To be that is 
to be of the lowest class of characters in 
fiction ; but they are never quite that. A 
side of their nature may be presented alone, 
but its presentation is not such as to ex- 
clude, as in the other case, what of that 
nature may be left. And, after all, there 
have been women — or the chroniclers lie 
sadly — in whom greed and passion seem to 
have excluded most else. The critics may 
not have met them, but Messalina, and Bar- 
bara Villiers, and certain ladies of the 
Second Empire, whose histories Ouida 
seems to have studied, have lived all the 
same, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
a few such are living now. One may be 
happy in not knowing them, in the sphere 
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of one's life being too quiet and humdrum 
for their gorgeous presence; but one hears 
of such women now and then. 

They are not, I think, absurd in Ouida's 
presentment, but I confess they are not 
attractive. One's general emotion with 
regard to them is regret that nobody was 
able to score off or discomfit them in some 
way. And that, it seems, was the intention 
of their creator. She writes with a keenly 
pronounced bias against them, she seeks to 
inform you how vile and baneful they are. 
It is not a large-hearted attitude, and some 
would say it is not artistic, but it is one we 
may easily understand and with which in 
a measure we may sympathise. A novel 
is not a sermon, but sceva indignatio is 
generally a respectable quality. I am not 
trying to prove that Ouida's novels are very 
strict works of art : I am trying to express 
what from any point of view may be praised 
in them. In this instance I take Ouida to 
be an effective preacher. She is enraged 
with those women because of men, worth 
better things, who are ruined by them, or 
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because of better women for them discarded. 
It would have been more philosophical to 
rail against the folly of the men ; and were 
Ouida a man, the abuse of the women 
might be contemptible — I have never been 
able to admire the attitude of the honest 
yeoman towards Lady Clara Vere de Vere ; 
but she is a woman, and ' those whom the 
world loved well, putting silver and gold 
on them,' one need not pity for her scourg- 
ing. It is effective. She is concerned to 
show you the baseness and meanness pos- 
sible to a type of woman : at her best she 
shows you them naturally, analysing them 
in action ; often her method is, in essentials, 
simple denunciation, a preacher's rather 
than a novelist's; but the impression is 
nearly always distinct. You may be in- 
credulous of details in speech or action, but 
you have to admit that, given the medium 
and the convention, a fact of life is brought 
home with vigour to your sympathies and 
antipathies. You must allow the conven- 
tion — the convention between you and the 
temperament of your author. As when in 
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parts of Byron a theatrical bent in his 
nature, joined with a mode of his time, 
gives you expressions that on first appear- 
ance are not real, not sincere, you may 
prove a fine taste by your dislike, but you 
prove a narrow range of feeling and a poor 
imagination if you never get beyond it ; so 
I venture to think in this matter of Ouida's 
guardsman and her wicked women, the mag- 
nificence, the high key, the glaring colours 
may offend or amuse you, but they should 
not render you blind to the humanity that 
is below the first appearance. 

And if the hateful women are unattrac- 
tive, is there not in the atmosphere that 
surrounds their misdeeds something — now 
and again, just for a minute or two — vastly 
and vaguely agreeable? I speak of the 
atmosphere as I suppose it to be, not as 
idealised in OuidVs fashion. It is not the 
atmosphere, I should imagine, of what in 
the dear old snobbish phrase was called 
* high life ' — gay here and there, but mostly 
ordered and decorous : there is too much 
ignored. It is the atmosphere, really, of a* 
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profuse Bohemianism, of mysterious little 
houses, of comical lavishness, and unwisdom, 
and intrigue. I do not pretend — as one 
did in boyhood — to know anything about 
it save as a reader of fiction, but there are 
moments when, in the quiet country or 
after a day's hard work in one's garret, the 
thought of such an atmosphere is pleasant. 
We — we others, the plodders and timid 
livers — could not live in it ; better ten hours 
a day in a bank and a dinner of cold 
mutton ; but fancy may wander in it agree- 
ably for a brief time, and I am grateful to 
Ouida for its suggestion. 



in 

I do not propose to discourse at length 
on Ouida's style. As it is, I do not admire 
it much. But I cannot see that it is worse 
than the average English in the novels and 
newspapers of the period. It is crude, slap- 
dash if you will, incorrect at times. But it 
is eloquent in its way. It does not seem 
to have taken Swift for an ideal ; it is not 
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simple, direct, restrained. But it is expres- 
sive ; and it is so easy to be crude, and 
slap-dash, and incorrect, and with it all to 
express nothing. There are many writers 
who are more correct than Ouida, and very 
many indeed who are a hundred times less 
forcible, and (to my taste) less tolerable to 
read. It may be true that to know fully 
the savour and sense of English, and to use 
it as one having that knowledge, a writer 
must be a scholar. I do not suppose that 
Ouida is a scholar, but I am sure that the 
scholarship that is only just competent to 
get a familiar quotation aright is not a very 
valuable possession. In fine, I respect an 
unrestrained and incorrect eloquence more 
than a merely correct and periphrastic 
nothingness. I would not take Ouida's for 
a model of style, but I prefer it to some 
others with which I am acquainted. 

Perhaps to be a good judge of sentiment 
one should not be an easy subject for its 
influence. In that case nothing I can say 
on the question of Ouida's sentiment can be 
worth much, for I am the prey of every sort 
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of sentiment under heaven. If I belonged 
to a race whose males wept more readily 
than those of my own, I should be in a 
perpetual state of tears. Any of the recog- 
nised forms of pathos affects me with cer- 
tainty, so it be presented without (as is 
sometimes the case) an overpowering invita- 
tion to hilarity. In these days, however, if 
one does not insist on sentiment all day 
long, if one has moods when some other 
emotion is agreeable, if one is not prepared 
to accept every profession for an achieve- 
ment of pathos, one is called a ( cynic.' At 
times the pathos of Ouida has amused me, 
and I too was a cynic. But, as a rule, I 
think it genuine. Despised love, unmerited 
misfortunes, uncongenial surroundings — she 
has used all these motives with effect. The 
favourite pathos of her earlier books — that 
of the man who lives in a whirl of pleasure 
with a ( broken heart ' — appeals very easily 
to a frivolous mood, and may be made 
ridiculous to anybody by a touch ; but its 
contrasts may be used with inevitable effect, 
and so Ouida has sometimes used them. 
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Dog-like fidelity, especially to a worthless 
man or woman, can be ridiculous to the 
coarse-grained only. Love of beauty un- 
attainable, as of the country in one con- 
demned to a sordid life in a town, can 
hardly be made absurd. But the mere fact 
of unrequited affection being so very com- 
mon requires more than a little talent to 
be impressive, even to a sentimentalist, in a 
novel; and Ouida, I think, has made this 
common fact impressive over and over 
again, because, however imperfect be the 
expression, the feeling, being real, appeals 
without fail to a sympathetic imagination. 



rv 

The two qualities, I think, which underlie 
the best of Ouida's work, and which must 
have always saved it from commonness, are 
a genuine and passionate love of beauty, as 
she conceives it, and a genuine and pas- 
sionate hatred of injustice and oppression. 
The former quality is constantly to be 
found in her, in her descriptions — accurate 
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or not — of the country, in her scorn of 
elaborate ugliness as contrasted with homely 
and simple seemliness, in her railings against 
all the hideous works of man. It is not 
confined to physical beauty. Love of 
liberty, loyalty, self-sacrifice — those moral 
qualities which, pace the philosophers, must 
in our present stage of development seem 
beautiful to us : she has set herself to show 
us their beauty without stint of enthusi- 
asm. Nobody can read her tales of Italian 
peasant life without perceiving how full is 
her hatred of inhumanity and wrong. In 
a book of essays recently published by her 
this love and hatred have an expression 
which in truth is not always judicious, but 
is not possibly to be mistaken. They are 
qualities which, I believe, are sufficiently 
rare in contemporary writers to deserve our 
attention and gratitude. 

In fine, I take the merits in Ouida's books 
to balance their faults many times over. 
* <*< They are not finished works of art, they do 

not approach that state so nearly as hun- 
dreds of books with a hundred times less 
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talent spent on them. Her faults, which 
are obvious, have brought it about that she 
is placed in the general estimation of critics 
below writers without a tenth of her ability. 
I should be glad if my appreciation may 
suggest to better critics than myself better 
arguments than mine for reconsidering their 
judgment. 
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It was a violent thing to pass from the 
muddy street and a bleak drizzle to gaze 
on Louise de Querouailles, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, as Sir Peter Lely painted her. 
Perhaps the violence suggested a sense of 
contrast, and set the imagination jogging. 

For it seemed as I looked that this was 
no normal amorist, but passion itself incar- 
nate. The big, heavy eyes, and the mon- 
strous under-lip, seemed to express a thing 
not desirable by casual man. Nor was such 
as this the desire of the callous and critical 
debauchee, whose taste is ever for fresh 
womanhood. Its fitting victim was surely 
some youthful saint, fed on missals and pious 
meditation, and sent by outrageous nature 
to cool his green fever of passion in an 
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extremity of revolt. To such as he the 
monstrous lip might be good to kiss ; to all 
else (I thought) such concentrated and ex- 
clusive appetite must be a chilling thing. 
My young saint might have come from his 
monastery and worshipped here : we others 
would have thought a ribald joke too obvi- 
ous, and taken refuge in philosophy. The 
portrait must surely have been bad, and 
the artist should have called it differently : 
Messalina, if he pleased, or by any grotesque 
to match the lip. Then my contemplation 
would have been undisturbed: as it was, 
memory spoiled it all. 

This was not young Louise of ( the baby 
face ' ; nor mature Louise, the astute diplo- 
matist and greedy intriguer ; nor old Louise, 
the unabashed insolvent. Perhaps it was 
what the young Louise might have become, 
or as you might have finished the story if 
she had died when she first captivated Charles 
Stuart — but a little caricatured, even so. 
Think of the Breton girl at the court of the 
great Louis, the victim of a probably true 
scandal ; then coming to Dover in the train 
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of that most charming of princesses, Henri- 
etta of England and Orleans, and touching 
the heart (so he called it) of her mistress's 
brother ; returning after a time to complete 
her conquest. That must have been a merry 
evening at Euston Hall, when the mock 
marriage with Charles was solemnised : but 
no wonder it was too much for Evelyn! 
From this point she might have developed 
(perhaps if she had come from Italy and not 
from Brittany she would have developed) to 
justify Sir Peter Lely ; she might have com- 
bined the habits of her rivals, the Duchess 
of Cleveland and the Duchess of Mazarine. 
But she did not. What is there against her 
in this connection save the affair with M. de 
Vendome, a very mild matter for those 
days ? Unless, just as Mr. Swinburne was 
obliged to defend Mary of Scotland against 
her defenders, and insisted that she had the 
courage of revenge to murder Darnley and 
the courage of passion to marry Bothwell, 
even so you were to accuse this Duchess of 
Portsmouth against her accusers, and insist 
that her wicked ambition was not so un- 
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swerving but that she was constantly incon- 
stant to the King? But it was pitiably 
not so. The vulgar ambition — of dukedoms 
and money — with which the rest of the 
story saddens us is relieved in itself by the 
indomitable will with which she fought 
down her rivals, and made up the ground 
lost in her illnesses by self-control and 
patient astucity. 

But all this is out of Sir Peter's picture. 
She had not even the robust jollity of the 
others : she was ever calm and calculating. 
In her entertaining quarrels with Nell 
Gwynn, while you like the orange-girl's 
humour, your intellectual sympathy is com- 
pelled by the less harmless intriguer: but 
that is not in the picture neither. It is a 
point in Sir Peter's as in her favour that in 
her dress and furniture she was the most 
riotously and sumptuously artistic person 
this nation has been privileged to entertain : 
if she grasped all she could in her insatiable 
greed, she threw it out of her windows with 
both hands. But all else is out of the 
picture, and it convinces you not at all. 
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There it is : not Louise de Querouailles, 
but a fancy portrait of MessaJina, sun- 
heated and languorous, save in passion alone. 
It was rather an experience to gaze at it, 
before I put up iny umbrella in the muddy 
street. 
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There are those who say it is all a matter 
of the lapse of time. That a golden light, 
as it were, follows a man's track far behind, 
and lights up for his backward glance first 
his remoter childhood, and then his school- 
days, and then the hot season of his youth, 
but the light never glorifies the place where 
now he is stumbling. Very possibly, then, 
the golden age of his life is an illusion of 
memory, even as the golden age of his race 
is a fiction of the poets. But if — I speak of 
average fortune — the pleasures and pains of 
childhood were really balanced much as they 
are in later life, at least the pleasures and 
pains were different. The golden age of the 
race, even, though not a time of perfect 
peace and justice and plentiful milk and 
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honey, but a time of dirt and slaughter, at 
least had different discomforts from those 
we endure that our remote descendants may 
be civilised. And as the fights of our 
savage ancestors are a pleasant change from 
the follies our contemporaries collectively 
commit, so we escape a while from our private 
annoyances and distempers in remembering, 
if we can, the struggles and illusions of our 
childhood. 

These commonplaces are an obvious re- 
commendation to read The Golden Age, 
a book about children, by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame. I am glad to write of it, because 
I think it an achievement of art of a rare 
quality, and because I owe it much personal 
gratitude. But before I attempt to appre- 
ciate it critically, I would try to indicate 
what the comparative value of such a book 
— its excellence being presupposed — may be 
in its effect on the reader's mind. It de- 
scribes, from the inside, the life and thoughts 
of a family of five children, two girls and 
three boys, all very young— of whom, in fact, 
the eldest is going to his first school as the 
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book closes. Now it seems to me that to 
revive in a grown man's mind the memory 
of that remote and dim past of his life may 
be to do him an inestimable service. It was 
the time when, if he was ever to have any 
grace of mind about him, his imagination 
was active and romantic, and his ideals, such 
as they may have been, fearless and whole- 
hearted ; and most men find it hard to re- 
member. They find it easy to remember 
their school-days — there are records, and 
friendships, and visible signs generally. And 
school-days, especially public-school days, are 
a time when imagination is browbeaten and 
stultified and ideals vulgarised and wrecked. 
It is a realistic time, that of school, and, I 
venture to say, a sordid time for most of us. 
Imaginative boys and boys with ideals are 
mostly unhappy then. Certainly I do not 
complain of this. The aim of schools is to 
maintain or perhaps to improve the average. 
It is a million times more important that 
ninety-nine boys should be fitted for an 
average, hard life, should grow up tough 
and self-reliant, than that one boy should 
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be free to wander and muse and haply be a 
poet : he is more likely to be merely soft 
and a loafer. There are too many people 
in the world who seem to have escaped a 
wholesome kicking, that one should regret 
that a public school is not a place where a 
Shelley can be happy. For all that, it is a fact 
that schools are death to delicacy of thought 
and most often death to imagination. 

It is to a period before their date that 
most men must return if they would re- 
member that once upon a time they too, 
all of them, were poets and romancers. 
Now with much effort they follow an author 
who takes them the briefest journey from 
the world they know; then they read no 
book of which they themselves were not the 
hero. Now with wine or by virtue of a 
reaction they may cheat reality for some 
fitful minutes ; but then it was a simple act 
of will, and they were beasts, or princes, or 
pirate kings. The villain of the last-read 
tale lay hid from your sword in the corn, 
and Roundheads attacked the nursery in 
vain, and you dived from the table to rescue 
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a drowning princess on the dining-room 
floor. But the word here is properly with 
Mr. Grahame : ' It was incessant matter for 
amazement how these Olympians would talk 
over our heads, during meals, for instance. 
. . . We Uluminati, eating silently, our 
heads full of plans and conspiracies, could 
have told them what real life was. We 
had just left it outside, and were all on fire 
to get back to it.' There is something 
clumsy, perhaps, in any analysis of that 
real life, but the remark may be worth the 
making that its dominating forces seem to 
have been the passion of adventure and the 
passion of justice. The passion of adven- 
ture had as many pricks as there were 
hedges above one's head; and who cannot 
recall something of the pain with which he 
waited for justice in a novel, something of 
the thrill and instinctive tears of joy when 
long-outraged innocence came finally to its 
own ? A few of us keep the former passion 
and satisfy it less profitably than when we 
crept through the hedges; I wonder how 
many of us keep fresh that generous love of 
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justice ! No doubt the Arcady we remember 
never was; it had storms and drearinesses 
we now ignore ; but its illusion may be our 
only chance of Heaven, and happy the man 
from whom the mists of experience do not 
hide it altogether. 

My business, however, is not with a 
general Arcady, but with Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame's. He is very wise in his chosen 
circumstances. Very close and continuous 
intimacy with a parent is apt to check and 
divert the distinctive imaginings of children; 
a solitary child, on the other hand, drifts 
often into the morbid, and the records of him 
must be a curiosity, without the virtue of 
representative and unmistakable humanity. 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame's children were a 
community apart, with aunts and uncles, 
more or less beneficent, but more or less 
indifferent, a sort of Epicurus' deities, in 
the background ; but in their own society 
they had scope for all the possibilities of 
childhood. The environment was propitious 
— an old house, we are given, with fitting 
vagueness, to understand, in Berkshire (the 
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county's name is revealed accidentally), in 
a peaceful, pleasant country, with an old- 
fashioned village near at hand, and a little 
town within a truant's journey. No chro- 
nological fact is stated explicitly : the eldest 
boy, Edward, is, as I said, ready for school 
at the end of the book ; the next boy, a 
year or so younger, tells the stories ; there is 
a younger boy, Harold; and two girls, 
Selina, just of an age to hold long and 
mysterious converse with the vicar's 
daughters, and Charlotte, a mite whose 
interests are wholly comprised in doll-land 
and fairyland. 

All these children — even Selina, who is 
the vaguest sketch of them — seem to me 
indubitably whole and alive. The boy 
whose memories are supposed to be repro- 
duced is the most introspective of them, 
apart from the difference in the subjective 
and objective treatment. The most fanciful 
of the adventures are his alone. But the 
actions and dialogues and thoughts of the 
children together traverse, I am sure, the 
whole range of childhood. I defy an imitator 
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to add an adventure of which the essence, 
the meaning, has not been given already. 
And yet the book is a short book, and written 
with all the restraint of an artist. 

A question which will occur to anybody 
who has not read the book concerns the 
medium: Is the language a child's, or is 
the point of view a man's ? In this matter 
Mr. Grahame has devised, and with very 
few exceptions consistently followed, a most 
charming convention. The actual reported 
speech is that of children, it is needless to 
say; and Mr. Grahame has achieved the 
very hard excellence of giving — in its varia- 
tions from universal English speech — chil- 
dren's speech in its essence, keeping to what 
is (approximately) eternal, avoiding what 
would have been accidental and ephemeral. 
But the thoughts of the child and the im- 
pressions he receives are translated, practi- 
cally, into the medium of a cultivated 
intelligence, and yet — with the few excep- 
tions which I have said exist — the under- 
lying impressions and thoughts are invariably 
those of the child. I will mention the 
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exceptions and have done with them. The 
dream at the close of The Finding of the 
Princess is, I think, beyond a child's fancy ; 
and when Edward goes to school, his face, 
as he looked out of the train, could not 
have seemed ' very small and white ' to his 
younger brother. There may be one or two 
more exceptions. I cannot think of them. 
The result of this convention is delightful. 
The fancies, the simplicity of the child are 
there, while the grown reader's imagination 
is unstrained, and his habit of thought 
receives no needless irritation. I quote from 
the end of Snowbound :— 

'And now, while Charlotte turned away 
sniffingly, with a hiccup that told of an over- 
wrought soul, Edward, unconscious (like Sir 
Isaac's Diamond) of the mischief he had done, 
wheeled round on Harold with a shout : " I 
want a live dragon," he announced. " You 've 
got to be my dragon ! " « Leave me go, will 
you?" squealed Harold, struggling stoutly. 
" I 'm playin' at something else. How can I 
be a dragon and belong to all the clubs?" 
"But wouldn't you like to be a nice scaly 
dragon, all green ? " said Edward, trying per- 
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suasion, "with a curly tail and red eyes, and 
breathing real smoke and fire?" Harold 
wavered an instant ; Pall Mall was still strong 
in him. The next he was grovelling on the 
floor. No saurian ever swung a tail so scaly 
and so curly as his. Clubland was a thousand 
years away. With horrific pants he emitted 
smokiest smoke and fiercest fire. "Now I 
want a Princess/' cried Edward, clutching 
Charlotte ecstatically; "and you can be the 
Doctor, and heal me from the dragon's deadly 
wound." Of all professions, I held the sacred 
art of healing in worst horror and contempt. 
Cataclysmal memories of purge and draught 
crowded thick on me, and with Charlotte — 
who courted no barren honours — I made a 
break for the door. Edward did likewise, 
and the hostile forces clashed together on the 
mat, and for a brief space things were mixed 
and chaotic and Arthurian. The silvery sound 
of the luncheon bell restored an instant peace, 
even in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
like ours/ 

What scene of childhood have you read 
where the picture was more alive, the detail 
more childlike, and yet the sympathy of the 
reader easier and more unforced ? It is an 
admirable manner. 
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Indiscriminate praise is generally of little 
value, but, save in a minute point or two, 
Mr. Grahame has presented nothing dubious 
to my taste or intelligence. In some of the 
sketches the fancy is simply beautiful, in 
others there is a humour that comes from 
some delicately naive situation, in a few 
there are situations more obviously comic. 
As a matter of individual preference, I like 
these last the least. The Burglars, for 
example, in which much of the fun is pro- 
duced by the folly of a curate, and the 
pranks of a boy who carries letters between 
two lovers, seemed to me nearer a common- 
place mode of laughter than the rest. Mr. 
Grahame never approaches the banality of 
the ordinary instance of childish wit, but I 
prefer the sketches in which no ' grown-up ' 
is a butt or an intruder. But in these, 
too, the attitude or the speech of the child 
is never haphazard : it rests always on some 
inevitable cause in the childish nature. The 
lightness and playfulness of the book will 
hide from no worthy person the soundness 
and insight of its psychology. * 
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The style of the narrative is natural and 
easy. Mr. Grahame avoids with an enviable 
instinct the too trite phrase, or the phrase 
that by unworthy use has lost expression : 
he never annoys you, on the other hand, by 
a strained novelty or affectation of eclecti- 
cism. The special fault of those who, even 
rightly, are not content with the common- 
place, he does not commit: he does not 
vary a familiar phrase without significance. 
Only once — and the quality of his prose 
made me exigent — have I found such an 
instance: he says 'as tight as any drum. 9 
I am vastly pleased to have noticed it. 

The book is unique, and I believe it to 
be inimitable. To take a grown reader into 
a world of children so absolutely can be 
achieved by the surest and fullest imagina- 
tion and by very excellent expression only. 
To have devised it, is an extraordinary feat, 
since it is so remote from workaday grown- 
up life on the one hand, and on the other 
does not allow the irresponsibility of fairy- 
land and strange adventure. Mr. Grahame 
will be tried by a host of dim memories, 
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and will satisfy all their requirements. That 
the memories are dim is, or should be, a 
very real and common sorrow, and their 
revival, if it happens, should inspire the 
warmest gratitude. Mr. Grahame's Arcady 
is a beautiful and living country, and that 
is praise enough for the artist. But the 
reader's joy will be an hundred times the 
greater, if wandering in this Arcady pro- 
vided for him he should find a path that 
will lead him back to his childhood, even to 
an Arcady of his own. 
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When I came upon the cliff the sea was a 
broad blue line. The keenest searcher after 
symbols could have found nothing here but 
finality. There was no character to be ex- 
pressed, to be taken for a metaphor of little, 
human, threadbare things. No ship to be 
seen: nothing but a broad blue barrier, 
telling a man to rest, and troubling him 
with no other message whatsoever. It was 
an ideal of refreshment. If one drew nearer 
he would find character everywhere. Look- 
ing over the edge of the cliff he might see 
the foam spreading over the rocks and the 
waves breaking through an elaborate, irrele- 
vant archway; he might find a hundred 
metaphors of politics and social fashions. 
But it was better to rest where one could 
see only the broad blue line. 
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The little, horrible seaside town down 
below was in another world. How hideous 
it was! You leave London in search of 
beautiful things; you leave the brightness 
and breadth of the slope in Piccadilly, the 
dignity of St. James's Square, the quaintness 
of old houses in Westminster, the northern 
squares, with the appeal of their faded green 
and their individual houses, and you go to a 
little, vile, upstart place that is stupid and 
ugly, and oh ! so cheaply new. If you would 
stay in England and be by the sea alone, 
you can hardly avoid some such place as 
this. Further inland is the original village, 
low-built, whitewashed, and seemly enough; 
but here by the sea is the work of some evil 
genius of England, some vulgar Mercury of 
an imperfect civilisation, some shoddy archi- 
tect, who came and saw and conquered 
beauty with an array of little houses — the 
pleasant word cottage is not for them — all 
of the same stupid hideousness. It was 
well to escape them and to be on the cliff 
alone. 

For a while I enjoyed that detachment 
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from all the minor accidents of fortune 
which comes so seldom to us — more seldom, 
it may be, as we grow in years. I felt my- 
self detached from my interests in contem- 
porary men and measures, interests begotten 
by the chances of work and local habitation, 
not by temperament. It was nothing to me 
that I had heard that morning of events of 
my own calling, of this man's success and 
that man's failure and the other's new im- 
pertinence, that I had been praised here and 
blamed there. Even nearer, social things 
were fainter in my memory. I was alone 
with what had really attracted me in life 
and books. There were, no doubt, many 
things about me that to one trained in 
knowledge of them would have been full 
of significance; but to me, an inveterate 
cockney, there were only colours and forms, 
and a sense of spaciousness. 

So, perception being unexercised, imagina- 
tion was awake, and I was in turn many 
dead men : an ancient pagan who felt the 
beauty of life to his bones, and did not 
translate it into sermons (so losing the credit 
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of his feeling with most of us); or an English 
pagan of two centuries since; or an English- 
man of dreams and conceits and vigorous 
action (no pagan he) of a century earlier. 
Modern London, and modern misunder- 
standings, and modern charlatans went fur- 
ther and further back : the new everything 
was old or dead. I had been shipwrecked, 
and the wife I had not seen for years was in 
the village below, the village inland, waiting 
for me. I was a Spaniard of the Armada 
thrown ashore, tolerating life and a heretic 
country, dreaming of Spain. I was a 
Jacobite in hiding, praying for my king and 
cursing the Dutch boor who had been given 
my estate. I was a young man of Queen 
Anne's time, who was set to go to London 
the next day and win the town with a new 
comedy. ... I was a son of my mother the 
earth, with the right of my dog to lie on 
her heather and to bask vacuously in her 
sunshine. 
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Diminutives are used affectionately or by 
way of contempt. Anvrmda vagula blan- 
dula — the words show a curious phase in 
Hadrian ; his 6 little soul,* 1 presently to leave 
its companion, is addressed by a masculine 
and stronger mind, as it were, an ego — that 
tiresome word — distinct from body and 
quickening breath alike. A certain way- 
ward and amused affection for an outworn 
faith was there. The phrase was only pos- 
sible to a sceptic, whose mind was tolerably 
well assured of probabilities, and is possible 
to us again, now that we have left behind 
us the fierceness and lamentation— on both 
sides — which attended the souring of the 
old wine. Animula ! It is the last word of 
pathos. 

6 
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But c little souT has also the other sense 
of a diminutive. This is the soul of little 
ambitions, little animosities, little revenges. 
Plato knew it and spoke of it with all an 
idealist's disdain. He was not afraid of the 
vulgar inference that his was a great soul 
which naturally looked down upon the other. 
A more timorous man may crave permission 
to count himself an ordinary creature, and 
to speak of the soul more than ordinarily 
little. 

The characteristics of the little soul have 
been scourged individually quite often 
enough. Pope scourged some of them as 
only Pope could when he attacked Addison ; 
and this illustration is the more instructive, 
for that in doing so the poet was somewhat 
small himself. An humble reverence for 
the mode of the day suggests an attempt to 
reduce some others to a common original. 
An unjust sense of perspective is what you 
must clearly argue in the little soul, a pro- 
portion more subjective than is common, an 
inability to see that there are higher dung- 
hills than its own. A trivial gift that it has 
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managed to cultivate to some effect is larger 
in its view than any quality or result of 
genius in another ; a paltry interest of the 
moment blinds it to public duty and private 
friendship. But you feel this lack of per- 
spective most acutely, when the little soul 
chances on a power to pain you greatly. 
Annoy it ever so slightly, ever so obviously 
without intent, and so that it vent its 
annoyance it will spare no feeling of yours. 
Nay, even if the annoyance come to it from 
another quarter, should you be at hand for 
punishment, make ready to receive it with 
what magnanimity you may : your wincing 
will be balm to the little soul, and you will 
see anon a complacent smile. You can only 
retort by addressing a perspective which is 
not ; no little soul may know its own little- 
ness. This is another quality than honest 
bad temper, which may hurl abuse at you 
for an hour, but instinctively aims not at a 
dangerous feature. 

Missing originality, one may at least be 
chivalrous. Women are sometimes guilty 
of feelings and actions that are little in 
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the eyes of a man with only a man's per- 
ceptions: let them be excluded from our 
survey. When a man is guilty of them, he 
is fair game. But let there be silence on 
the subtle manoeuvres and dainty devices 
whereby women seek sometimes to avenge 
them on those whom they have wronged or 
to attain some like result — aged sarcasm is 
tedious. For though the march to equality 
of th^ sexes in brains and physique be as 
rapid as you are pleased to assert, it is 
certain the world yet accepts for women an 
easier code of morality, in all respects save 
one. In one respect the man has the greater 
freedom, we know. But there are many 
transgressions, which if a man commit he 
is accounted base, and which if a woman 
commit she is accounted but a woman. Who 
does not know them ? Who, for a trifling 
example, expects sympathy, if he has trusted 
an essential secret to a woman to find it 
speedily noised abroad ? He is a fool, says 
the world ; it says nothing of the woman. 

And the world is very right. The natural 
and only weapons women have had all these 
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centuries are still to their hands, and they 
have the habit of using them. Develop- 
ment is slow. One even said : c Women will 
be the last thing civilised by man.** He 
was a slanderer, but we may recognis^a 
difference in many ways delightful. It is 
very often but the perverse expression of a 
necessary instinct — perverse because the out- 
lets are encumbered ; so that the great souls 
among women once and again may need and 
will easily receive pardon for littleness. 

The trouble is that in this unfortunate 
planet — 'I wish I had been born in the 
moon'* — a woman's little soul has often a 
fair dwelling-place, when the immemorial 
gander deceives himself concerning it. 
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What must a man mourn on the day after ? 
Not, assuredly, the pleasure nor the conse- 
quences thereof. Centuries of ascetic aspira- 
tion have not killed our native Cyrenaicism, 
which puts into words the practical reason- 
ing of all living creatures. To take the 
moment in its fulness, to employ all our 
faculties in harmony — that is life. Applied 
to the day after, our philosophy teaches us 
the consolation wherein we have an advan- 
tage over the unimaginative brutes. The 
act of suicide was said by a practical philo- 
sopher to be due to a failure of the imagina- 
tion : picture the inevitable passing of grief 
and the very probable bettering of fortune, 
and you continue to live. And so with the 
lesser experiences of the day after. 6 1 was 
drunk,' says one, 'and am ill; but with 
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imagination I can realise a time when I shall 
be well and, please the gods, shall be drunk 
again." Or he says : c Last night I lost my 
money; but with toil which may be a 
pleasant experience I will gain more, and if 
it be gone for ever, it was but dirt.' Thus 
you deal with the consequences of pleasure. 
When there is none (save, perchance, the 
prating of an unreasonable conscience, a 
mere useless survival, a moral tail-stump), 
and the day after is but a day, the wise man 
puts the pleasure to the credit side of his 
life's account and passes on to the next. 

Yet you find him sometimes bewailing 
consequences, as he thinks. Reason with 
him then and point out that what he mourns 
is really an imperfect pleasure. He may 
have mingled his wines unwisely and become 
not pleasantly drunk. He may have lost 
his money by reason of vanity, not inspired 
by the gambler's or the spendthrift's essential 
and pure delight. Then he mourns his 
previous dissatisfaction or his lapse from 
wisdom, and thinks he is a moralist deplor- 
ing the effects of indulgence. Therein I 
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suppose he is still the wise man, wisely 
blind, foi\j ascetic hypocrisy is less un- 
comfortable than injured self-esteem. To 
realise that a night, which being a piece 
of time had in it potential] enjoyment, has 
been wasted, is to know that an injury has 
been received, a wound which no water can 
cleanse save Lethe's stream. The Cyrenaic 
has been hurt and is imperfect : what shall 
reconcile him with himself? Let him be a 
stern ascetic for an hour or two : he should 
deem no pleasure alien ; let him therefore 
mouth his denunciations of vice and enjoy 
his own virtue of the day after. 

But he enjoyed himself in truth, com- 
pressed the world of pleasure, coloured it 
artistically, and slept the sleep of the just- 
to-themselves, and nevertheless is now dull 
and gloomy. He has been reading Juvenal, 
and noted in the shamefullest of all the 
satires, one on which there is no examina- 
tion nor any published note of Professor 
Mayor, two lines of perfect beauty : 

'. . . dum vinum, serta, puellas 
Poscimus, adrepit non intellecta senectus.' 
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Our modern Cyrenaic will not mention the 
thought, lest you think him trite. Happy 
Horace and Juvenal, who were not afraid of 
the obvious, so they found its fitting expres- 
sion ! You see in the lines the grim figure 
which will interrupt the revellers, and already 
casts a shadow upon their mirth ; you have 
in two lines that more finely, because more 
gravely and reticently, put, which took 
Thackeray a page of his prose at its most 
eloquent. Our Cyrenaic has noted a grey 
hair. 

But I think his gloom belongs to a feel- 
ing which is more than a personal and selfish 
sense of the brevity of pleasure. I think 
that sudden chill we feel for a moment 
between the cup and the lip, and even as we 
laugh into the laughing eyes of a girl, is 
near akin to the sadness we feel as we per- 
ceive the graces of a beautiful child. The 
feeling comes so quickly and inevitably, there 
was surely no time for the argument with 
which you explain it afterwards. You muse 
afterwards that this beautiful child will 
weep and suffer and die. But at the moment 
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you wrely had a sense of sadness and pathos, 
of which this does not seem a complete nor 
inevitable explanation. So with last night's 
pleasure : its very sweetness is sad to think 
on apart from the truth that it is gone. If 
it was indeed merely dry, hard, intellectual, 
it is only gone in a nominal sense : you can 
recall it and need not to grieve. But the 
pleasure the wise man calls such has in it a 
social quality, an affectionate sharing, enjoy- 
ment of another's joy, it may be gratified 
passion — such things as come no more quite 
as they were. But the pleasure is gone, the 
moral is c enjoy,' the immediate business to 
bury it decently in your memory. And 
write an epitaph over it that haply may 
contain a suggestion of wisdom : 

** Orate pro anima Voluptatis.' 

Its body is dead : let its soul live consciously 
again. 
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ON AN OMNIBUS 

At ten on Saturday night Hammersmith 
Broadway is alive with gas and trade and 
raucous voices. I suppose there are dozens 
of other spots in London with no smaller a 
percentage (in the total of their qualities) 
of dismal stupidity and squalid unhappi- 
ness; but I know no scene of the kind 
where they are less obvious, and where, 
on the contrary, you find more genial 
loafing or a more invigorating sense that 
the men and women about you are alive 
and alert. The air seems full of the humour 
of the true cockney, a humour somewhat 
grim and altogether unscrupulous. Only 
the true cockney — of the class that loafs 
outside the flaring public-house at the 
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corner and jokes with the omnibus men 
— has it ever, and he by no means often : 
only he and the incorrigible netr-do-well 
who was in an amiable set at his college or 
popular in a dashing regiment ; a touch of 
respectability, or the least effort after re- 
spectability, and it vanishes, and is there- 
fore gone, for the most part, if it ever 
existed there, from Bohemia. Now and 
then one catches a reflection of it at the 
music-hall, but unsatisfactorily, for there it 
is bowdlerised, and it needs its native setting 
of full-mouthed adjectives and substantives. 
It is hardly represented in our literature, 
certainly not in Dickens, who might have 
caught its spirit, but did not; in a quite 
modern form no writer has seized it as it is ; 
you may find its essentials in Rochester, 
perhaps, though greatly obscured by edu- 
cation and intellect. But I fancy Hammer- 
smith Broadway, which is frank and free, 
and of a robustness unimpaired by starva- 
tion, has a natural spring of it ; and so I 
found it pleasant to linger outside the 
public-house at the corner until these 
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fancies about cockney humour grew some- 
what thin, when I took my place on an 
omnibus going eastwards. 

As we rumbled out of the glare into 
obscurity, the wind blew fresh and damp 
against our faces, and a Jack with light 
brown overcoat and a Jill whispering im- 
pressively drew closer together. These 
were respectable and restrained, and it was 
something of a relief when (as we passed 
those semi-detached little houses that are 
not at all suburban on this road, to my 
mind) a girl came clambering up, clutching 
at our shoulders with bare hand, and settled 
herself confidentially by the driver. The 
conductor took my fare to Piccadilly and 
produced a ticket; he had to clip it in a 
particular place, apparently, and waited for 
the light of a lamp ; but the omnibus was 
in darkness again before he could effect his 
purpose, and he had to wait for the next 
lamp-post, standing steadily the while on the 
unsteady vehicle. What a life ! The man's 
face, peering at the stupid ticket, would 
have suggested many analogies to a philo- 
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sopher. Now a public-house or a fish-shop 
sent a flood of light across the pavement, 
and now we were rumbling on in the dark- 
ness. Kensington High Street is to Ham- 
mersmith Broadway as a bad claret is to 
good beer. But the Gardens and Hyde 
Park on a dark night, with the dim presence 
of their trees ... I wish I could say the 
driver and the frank damsel became silent ; 
I imagine their talk was not of love as the 
novelists understand it. 

Past Hyde Park Corner the traffic 
thickened. London was empty, but 
glimpses of white shirts and fluffy cloaks 
whisked by in cabs: people returning 
from the play. I felt very serene. My 
play had been better than theirs; faint 
suggestions of comedy and farce do not 
tire the eyes and the brain as do attempts at 
their definite presentation. And for three- 
pence I had bought all the feelings of 
Lazarus, and despised these tin plutocrats as 
every self-respecting Lazarus must. I think 
I remembered the phrase ' gilded vice ' from 
some popular poet. € I says to 'im,' Jill was 
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saying, ' " What d'yer mean by it ? " I says. 
I tells 'im you and me er keeping company, 
and are as good as married, aint we, Bill?' 
' As near as makes no difference,' said Jack, 
carelessly, and smiled as he lit his pipe. As 
I walked down St. James's Street I thought 
that the feelings of Lazarus were well worth 
threepence. 

IN A CAB 

It chanced that on the next day I was 
Dives for a shilling. For a cabman took 
me through a narrow and pitiful slum 
somewhere behind Victoria Station. Un- 
kempt little children stood apathetically 
till the horse was just upon them. The 
man drove quickly and shouted authorita- 
tively to them to get out of our way. The 
cab was comfortable; I had dined as dine 
the wise, when they can; I was smoking 
agreeably. My role of Dives would cease 
when the slum was past ; but for an instant 
the question shot through my head if those 
who are rich in reality can ever regard the 
really poor as a sort of background to their 
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comfort, or always feel regretful when the 
contrast is brought sharply home to them ? 
I have heard many sermons on Dives, and 
it has always been convenient to the 
preacher's purpose to represent him as an 
excellent man in his way, who was merely 
a little neglectful of Lazarus' necessities. I 
wonder, does he ever, recognising that in- 
equalities are a necessity of our stage of 
civilisation, as a philosopher, feel a lively 
pleasure that all the world is not as 
he is? 

But I stayed these speculations to enjoy 
the beauty of the slum, for it was beautiful. 
A little ahead of us some children were 
dancing to an organ : not gaily — slowly and 
irresistibly, their lissome little figures quaint 
with a sort of weary gracefulness. As we 
went swiftly through them my eye was 
caught by a blotch of colour. A woman 
was standing watching the children, and 
the light from a gas-jet on a stall fell 
on her pale face, a mass of black hair over 
her forehead, and above it a great red 
shawl. 
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There are some who arrive at it while they 
are young; there are many who do not 
gain it all their lives, and perhaps the most 
of those engrossed in affairs have always a 
personal view of life. It is easiest to take 
extremities for definition. The personal 
man is concerned with likes and dislikes, 
takes little count of qualities save in rela- 
1 tion to his interests, is very much affected 
by attitudes towards himself. Perhaps he 
admires where he dislikes and likes where 
he despises; but it is with a tendency to 
sink appreciation in predilection until praise 
and dispraise change places. Sexual desire 
(where, we know, the reverse happens) 
apart, indifference to him is prone to create 
dislike in him. He is not patient to observe 
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and to estimate where he himself is not 
concerned. 

To the impersonal man (to keep to our 
extremities) people are pictures, or puzzles 
of Euclid, or amusing tales to read. Put- 
ting the matter brutally, one may say that 
to him a woman's tears are as rain-drops 
from the glistening leaves of a tree, the 
death of his comrade as the loss of an accus- 
tomed book : it is but a question of degree. 
The wholly self-centred man, who has no 
eye nor understanding for others, is not im- 
personal in this sense : he is merely stupid, 
dull The impersonal man, to deserve the 
title, must be observant and interested in 
human beings. He likes to detect the 
hidden causes and the subtle effects of life. 
But he is a spectator, rarely even the 
prompter at the play; or it may be one 
should say he is a supernumerary who walks 
through his part with credit, and unobserved 
observes the chief comedians. 

It is not profitable to dwell on the 
genesis and the conditions of the personal 
man. Among those whose artistic apprecia- 
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tions and intellectual judgments are swayed 
by their likes and dislikes you will find 
most of your acquaintances — soldiers, poets, 
thieves, politicians, and alas ! critics. The 
mean is of course the virtue of him who is 
personally involved with his acquaintances, 
but keeps his estimation of them distinct, 
and has eyes for others. I fancy he is rare 
in his perfection. But the impersonal man 
is an interesting creature. He is one of the 
late flowers, or weeds if you will, of civilisa- 
tion, and his genesis is commonly in this 
wise. He is commonly one who has asked 
a question of life, and is convinced he has 
understood the answer. He has had some 
hot ambition, but now he bets moderately 
on probabilities and is little disturbed if he 
loses. Very likely he has sometime worn 
his heart upon his sleeve, and daws have 
pecked at it ; or it has been pierced, first 
by the blind god's arrow, and then by the 
little daily pins that women use. But he is 
left with vitality enough to be amused by 
men and things, and time has mellowed the 
bitterness of failure. Such is usually the 
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outline of his genesis. One of the elements 
in it is indeed necessary: he must, as our 
sentimental grandmothers said, have 'suf- 
fered.' He must, that is, to enjoy the 
perturbations and manoeuvres of his ac- 
quaintances who are slaves to passion, have 
been through all that once himself: mere 
imagination is useless for analysis of such 
things, an analysis which must have some 
parallel of knowledge to work withal. It 
is sweet, we are told, when the storm is 
raging, to watch the labouring mariner 
from the land : it is sweeter when your own 
clothes are but just now dried of the sea. 
Then how pleasant to remark the helpless- 
ness of a man of learning and cleverness in 
the hands of a silly girl, while you reflect 
that not Helen of Troy nor Cleopatra could 
so affect yourself! Or to watch the gro- 
velling and pushing of the man who will 
succeed, when you know what success is 
worth! 

The impersonal man is consistently 
aesthetic. All motions (not physically jar- 
ring) and inferred feelings of human beings 
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have for him an aesthetic value. His mind 
— may not we say ? — takes the place of a 
sense and yields a pleasure that is, in effect, 
sensuous. As he enjoyed the fresh air or 
the dim outline of the trees as he drove to 
a house by night, just so he enjoys a tale of 
passion that is told him on his arrival. In 
that, of course, he is personal, if you care 
to make the criticism : men exist, as do the 
trees, for his personal pleasure, and yet his 
view of them is impersonal objectively ; but 
a paradox is perilously near. He is a quiet 
spectator, who knows the game with its 
varying imports. He is frank and open, 
having no secret pain he fears to show the 
world, and thus he invites confidences, 
exchanging counters for others' silver and 
gold. 

I sometimes wonder why the personal 
men do not band themselves together and 
tear the impersonal one to pieces, so palp- 
able is his advantage over them. Moreover, 
he has a tendency to be a devil. If her 
ways be pretty, the cruelty of a wicked 
woman, wrecking some young life, stirs no 
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indignation within him ; he is placidly 
amused ; and if the wicked woman confide 
to him a passing scruple, he will smile it 
away. The faults of people, being in char- 
acter, entertain him, and he is liker to 
encourage than to admonish them. For his 
is the clear head which distinguishes between 
occasions, and sees that unstable conduct is 
irrelevant to amusing conversation ; his is 
the complete toleration of indifference to 
remote results; his influence on society is 
not what the national idea deems whole- 
some. 

Such being, in his extreme, the imper- 
sonal man, the question arises if the im- 
personal view be worth attaining. It means 
escape from the pains and penalties of feel- 
ing. Does it mean surrender of pleasure 
worth the pain ? The delight of the game 
is gone, the thrill of utmost energy, the 
thrill of a foot's superiority. On the other 
hand is the exquisite and more constant, if 
tamer, joy of the spectator. But a question 
of taste is not for argument. Given a cer- 
tain temperament and experience, a man 
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must be indifferent : add a certain intel- 
ligence, and he will take the impersonal 
view. Given another temperament, a man 
will leave watching the finest match of 
billiards to play his own game, albeit he 
cannot hit the object ball. 

Confound not the impersonal view with 
dulness, as has been said ; confound it not 
with the superficial carelessness of the man 
of the world ; but chiefly confound it not 
with a merely tired system and intelligence. 
It is not a merely negative quality. It im- 
plies activity of mind and quickness of per- 
ception, or it means nothing. But when 
you answer the question, if it be worth 
attaining, remember this — that it rarely 
endures. None but the very elect may go 
on to old age, observing and noting with 
no personal interest. In the others the 
impersonal view either is a reaction, which 
spends itself to give way to a fresh instiga- 
tion of personal desire, or sinks into living 
with the obvious senses only. In fine, one 
may call it a phase of the life of certain 
temperaments and minds. It is likely to 
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begin just after the last great folly of youth 
has been punished, and to last until the 
mediocre things of the world seem worthy 
a little keenness. Like most things, it may 
be an affectation of boyhood. But I think 
I have never known a woman who took the 
impersonal view. 
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A little while and you will be lamenting 
and abusing and vowing to avoid a repe- 
tition of the cause. But at present the 
nature of the effect prevents any such energy. 
For your vaunted powers of intellect are 
scattered to the winds, and with them are 
gone sympathy for your fellows, interest in 
your pursuits, all the joys of living and the 
pride of life. 

The discomforts of the body are too gross 
for particularisation ; but its ill-behaviour 
has brought about a curious and tender care 
for its necessities (as we spoil a troublesome 
and exacting child); the remnants of the 
mind are mainly devoted to the service of 
the clayey tabernacle; you are like some 

dainty and luxurious woman cherishing 
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jealously her capital of beauty ; you are a 
man, and my gorge rises at you. The 
mental effects are terrible, or would be so 
had you strength of emotion to compass 
terror withal. They give you a foretaste 
of the grave, or at least of that day when, 
old and weak and in the care of others, you 
will look on some written achievement of 
your prime and wonder at the power which 
was yours. For now the mind is incapable 
of initiative and of fresh understanding. 
If you read, your reading must be a book 
you know by heart, one whose problems 
you have solved, or whose emotional value 
you have gauged. Then your mind, poor 
servile thing, may repeat its lesson and 
cheat you with an air of activity; but 
should it attempt to master a new idea or 
a new setting of a story, and insist that it 
equal its old endeavour, expect bewilder- 
ment, despair, fever. And if you meditate 
— ah! do not meditate — your mind will 
slip backwards, as a barrow that a man has 
toilingly pushed up a steep hill, and will 
stick fast in some rut of memory. Some- 
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thing that has left a graver modification 
than the rest in your brain, some foolish 
thing, it is probable, some futile sense of 
remorse or a vagary of a silly woman, some- 
thing of this sort will take your mind 
prisoner. You think you have escaped, are 
sane on this point, and will engage in more 
pleasant meditation ; but you merely describe 
a little well-worn circle, and are presently 
back in the same rut. It is like insomnia ; 
the mind is now clogged as it then was over- 
strained, and should be undisturbed. . . . 

From being an ordinarily bustling wor- 
shipper of our great Western god Fuss, you 
are become for the nonce an Oriental philo- 
sopher, a very Mahatma of Thibet. The 
world may jog as it will, philanthropists 
muddle, politicians mouth it, novelists 
preach a dozen new religions, for aught you 
care. You dwell apart in an island formed 
by screens. There you sit, intent on nothing, 
fearless and hopeless. News that a despised 
inferior has passed you in the race for Dead 
Sea apples moves you not ; the praise of the 
wise and the oblivion of the mob are alike 
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nothing to you now. You had formed 
designs to do this and that, and the day of 
execution is passing away for ever : you care 
not. Time may be a-flying, but why gather 
roses for a nose that cannot smell ? Swift 
said that he hated mankind, but loved Tom, 
Dick, and Harry ; to you the general and 
the individual are alike indifferent, save 
when some intruder, bringing a cold air on 
your susceptibility, draws on him a malig- 
nant curse. The milk of human kindness is 
dried up; but if you are touched by no 
reverses of your fellows, you grudge them 
no joys, you are merely gone back to the 
self-preoccupation of the savage. 

You are dead to romance and the stirrings 
of masterful passion. Were the fairest of 
beauty's daughters passed now before your 
review, to none would you throw your hand- 
kerchief, poor man, having other uses for it. 
Placed on the slopes of Ida to enact again 
the ancient comedy of the apple, you would 
merely shiver and turn your eyes from 
Aphrodite to seek for shelter. Good lack ! 
What a tiny cause has made wreck of a 
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proper gentleman! You are no longer 
human, nay, scarce animal : a thing laid on 
the shelf, a piece of useless lumber, or just 
redeemed the . neuter gender by suffering. 
I am woe for you, my friend, who have a 
cold in the head. 
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Once upon a time there was born a child — 
but whether male or female the chronicles 
say not — who was to be known as the 
Average Person, the first of that name. 
The christening was attended by the Stupid 
Fairy, who when the others had given their 
presents fetched out a parcel of labels. 
They were not many, and were marked 
each with a word: 'Good,' 'Bad,' * Pathetic," 
6 Humorous,' ' Serious,** ' Comic,"' and a few 
more. 'These labels," said she, 'are a charm 
against thought. When you meet with a 
person or thing, clap one of them on to him, 
her, or it, and you will be spared all the 
pains and evil effects of thinking. But this 
command I lay upon you, that you use only 
one at a time." This happened long ago : 

126 
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the Average Person married, and his or her 
descendants have inherited the earth. But 
during all these years not one of them — 
man, woman, or child — has ceased from 
going up and down with his labels and 
glue-pot, sticking here a label and there 
a label, but never more than one. When 
one of them sees a label already stuck, 
he may stick a similar label exactly over 
it, but hardly ever one with a different 
word. Consequently, while every person 
and thing in this wide world has a label, 
few persons or things have more than one, 
except notorious politicians, who have two 
apiece. 

This is why in theatres and places where 
the Average Person rules there are certain 
set subjects for laughter and seriousness. 
But the gods, being merciful, have granted 
this boon to monotonous humanity: the 
labels, or most of them, wear out, some 
in a generation and some in a hundred 
years, when they are occasionally replaced 
by labels of a different significance. Thus 
the label marked ' funny," which was stuck 
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on to mothers-in-law some time ago, is 
growing a little dim. Twenty-five years 
since, again, an enormous label to the same 
effect was affixed to the incident of a 
guardsman taking a kettle off the fire: that 
strange label is also a trifle less staring than 
it was. So is that set upon single eyeglasses. 
Since, however, the labels marked 'sad' 
and < serious ' for the most part hold their 
place, there is a risk that the Average 
Person will not know what to do with the 
others. If we cannot shriek at a guards- 
man taking a kettle off the fire, when are 
we to laugh ? 

Rather more than two hundred years 
back conjugal infidelity and antitheses to 
chastity in general were marked, for the 
purposes of the stage, with a label * comic ' 
— written, it is true, unnecessarily large. 
In undue time came the Blushing Sickness, 
a sort of Black Death of humour, and 
these things were altogether ignored: a 
mistress in a French farce became a secretly 
married wife, and so forth. In the last few 
years they have been allowed to exist on 
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our stage again. Dramatists assuredly have 
no right to complain of limitation of subject; 
it is their attitude that is strictly circum- 
scribed. * Treat, 1 we say to them, * of what 
you will — hereditary disease, women with 
pasts, anything you like ; but beware how 
you do it. We are a serious people, and 
have been to lectures on ethics, and are 
fond of problems. Get you a little manual 
and bring in something which looks as if it 
were the result of serious study, and we will 
applaud. All that we insist on is that you 
pull a long face. The slightest jingle of 
bells on a cap, and we stone you. If you 
want us to laugh, bring on a man with an 
eyeglass, and we will do our best."* 

One can imagine how Congreve would 
have dealt with the subject of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. He would not, one fancies, 
have emphasised the tragedy; you would 
not have been called on to weep because 
the vicar's wife did not call. He would 
have been concerned with the amusing per- 
plexities of the respectable Mr. Tanqueray 
consequent on the lady's relapse — she would 
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have relapsed, you know, as one reads occa- 
sionally in the papers — and the more amus- 
ing perplexities of the more respectable 
daughter. He would actually have ex- 
pected you to laugh. Horrible ! But can 
it be that posterity will have a reaction, 
and on reading the play lament the loss of 
an opportunity for an amusing comedy ? 

The truth is that one label is never 
enough. Such a situation as that of the 
Tanquerays — husband, wife, and daughter 
— is fit for laughter and for tears. Think- 
ing of it apart, you smile and are sorry at 
the same time : either appreciation by itself 
is crude. There are who recognise that 
in conversation, and know that a sense of 
the humour of things is never inconsistent 
with a sense of their sorrowfulness. When 
you go to the play you ask for a tragedy or 
a comedy, and such a subject as that of the 
play named does — apart from the actual 
development it took — make a tragedy of a 
sort. But what of the comedy ? 

For one cannot but wonder, now that eye- 
glasses and kettles are ceasing to amuse, 
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what the Average Person is going to do 
with the label marked c comic' when he 
goes to the play. Will he be given nothing 
but cheap social philosophy, or will he ever 
laugh at The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ? 
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When you personify the commonplace, 
how do you figure it ? If you judge merely 
by its avowed repute in the market-place of 
reviewers and diners-out, the image would 
be most naturally that of a fugitive, with 
never a rag to his bare bones, pursued by a 
host of detective critics and militant artists, 
a wretched being, bleeding, panting, and 
ashamed. But I think if you consider the 
matter with knowledge and careful discern- 
ment, you will see in your mind's eye a 
creature warm-clad and richly nourished, 
reposing easefully and graciously accepting 
the homage of the uncommon, her slave. 
She does not fume, nor scold, like her 
novices, this priestess of the inner shrine : 
she sits there and waits for her own good 
time. 

1S2 
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Complacent she views your genius, what 
time with seeming scorn of her he goeth up 
like a rocket. For she knows (she has other 
rewards than mere vulgar gain) that on a 
day hunger will gnaw his starveling body 
and he will make recantation on his knees 
and crave crumbs from her table, what time 
he cometh down like a stick. Then in sweet 
forgiveness she will give him a jewelled 
hand to kiss, or haply spurn him out of her 
way and so forget him. Often the rogue, 
as he makes his flight a yard or two above 
the street lamps, keeps a crafty eye on the 
comfort of her plump proportions, watches 
for a frown, and, when he sees it, performs 
a familiar and intelligible antic and hails a 
dimpling smile with joy. His lady was 
bored and growing hungry, and he was 
quick to offer her a slab of sweetmeat — of 
orthodoxy, or melodrama, or other plati- 
tude. Him she knows for the servant of 
her alone, and asks to dinner. Or another 
would compromise, and, serving her for many 
hours a day, disport him freely for the rest. 
One of many lots may be his. She may in 
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brief time appropriate him wholly, and 
make him moderately content. Or, finding 
him but a half-hearted servant, she may 
reward him with stripes; and then, per- 
chance, when he goes, sore and weary, into 
the garden for his own pleasure to soar, it is 
pitiful to see that he rises not an inch above 
the ground, and she laughs at him from a 
window. 

But sometimes, sometimes it chances that 
the genius is stouter than all these, and 
scorns this lady consistently, and goes off 
into the empyrean, and there abides. But 
still she is untroubled. She forgets that 
her rods got no cry from him, that he shook 
off the clutch of the mocking dame from 
his robes. When he is old, perhaps, or 
likely when the gods have lifted him higher 
to themselves, she ignores the past and 
would be his very good friend. She puts 
his card on a tray, though he visit her not, 
or sheds a becoming tear at his grave, or 
gives a trifle of her abundance to a memo- 
rial of him. And in a sense she is justified, 
for in a sense he also belongs to her now. 
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The world and its fulness belong to her; 
and though this rebellious genius paid her 
no homage, she is free now to take what she 
will of his works. Some one of her servants 
will ever explain them to her pleasure. 

Statesmen live on her, philosophers — do 
they not ? — attain to her, and poets when 
they range themselves take her most fre- 
quently to wife. Well might she disdain 
those carpings of critics in the market-place, 
if she thought they spoke of her. But, as a 
fact, she is all unconscious they have any 
application to herself; and properly, for the 
critics, abusing her by name, are very likely 
lauding her very own. And this is written 
by one who finds her society sane and agree- 
able, and would pen a tribute to her with 
appropriately obvious conception. 
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UNDER THE MOON 

A blue sky all clear but for a thin white 
cloud here or there; a full moon; the 
slopes in front of my window indefinable in 
colour ; the line of black trees above them 
— all these things are still. I can distin- 
guish no sound but a faint and distant 
murmur, which gives the silence an indi- 
vidual quality, so that it is a form of life, 
not mere unintelligible death. 

I wonder what a man whose days had 
been all as this night would have for a mind 
at thirty ! I cannot hope to imagine it, for 
always, as I have sat brooding in such a 
stillness, my mind, having made its inevit- 
able comment, turns to listen to the echo of 
noises past. Merely to listen to the echo, 
for rare indeed are the moments when it 
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states those noises in terms of silence. Rare 
indeed are the moments when you see your 
loves and hatreds (if by good fortune you 
pretend to them) and failures and successes 
in the light of the full moon and the open 
sky, take their measure by the standard of 
your knowledge of immensity, state those 
noises in terms of silence. But were it well 
if the moments were more frequent ? if at 
last such a mode became the habit of your 
mind ? Surely not, if you would act : for 
the calm that ensues on such a perception 
of perspective is like to be the calm of 
paralysis. Take your latest cause of irrita- 
tion, and consider the moon and its years, 
and the stars and their distance — bald, irrele- 
vant considerations ! say you, but they stand 
for a mode of thought — consider these things 
and you may have peace. But take your 
latest object of pursuit: when you think 
how it looks to the moon and with what a 
snappish little bark it intrudes upon the 
silence, you are not braced the more vigor- 
ously to accomplish it. You consider there 
is nothing to do but to gaze at the moon 
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and listen to the silence, and feel your in- 
significance. 

It is all superficial, of course, this paralysis 
of yours; for where is your philosophical 
distinction between the tortuous develop- 
ment of our society and the growth of those 
black trees? between the bad manners of 
any pushing little body of your acquaint- 
ance and the scent of a rose in your garden? 
All are inevitable results of the unknowable 
—or what in these days do you call it? 
Any fact of the day that hampers you, any 
monstrous reputation that offends you, any 
parrot-cry of the street that is on your 
nerves, is as much a necessity and as much 
a part of nature as the clouds above you. 
Much more, then, may you, the amiable and 
chosen, be justified of your pursuit of a 
woman, of fame, even of money, and may 
hold up your head to the moon. It does 
not tell you to care for none of those things. 
But alack ! if the moon be no real satire on 
your efforts after success, neither will it 
comfort your failure. When the woman is 
unworthy, and fame is gone to vulgarity, 
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and meanness has been before you with the 
money, and you are fain to console yourself 
with the immensity of the silent world, you 
can but know that all objects are rela- 
tive, and that you, being neither a god on 
Olympus nor the dog asleep at your feet, 
and having given a goodly part of yourself 
to these balked desires, must e'en suffer 
from the loss. 

Yet stay for a chance of consolation. 
There is, of course, that obvious one that 
you have had your pleasure in playing the 
game, though you have lost it. But what 
the moon and the black trees and the smell 
of the night tell you is this : you are a very 
complex animal, and the sense of the country 
is older in your blood than the sense of the 
town ; so when the fighting, bustling part of 
you is weary, successful or unsuccessful, for 
a time or for good and all, you have another 
part whose satisfaction is easy and whose 
joys are deep. Then may you come to 
feel the presence of the night air and the 
trees. ... 
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designed by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

THIMM (C. A.). 

A Complete Bibliography of the Art of Fence, 
Duelling, etc. With Illustrations. [In preparation. 

THOMPSON (FRANCIS). 

Poems. With Frontispiece, Title-page, and Coyer Design 
by Laurence Housman. Fourth Edition. Pott 
4to. 5s. net. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
Sister-Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters. With Frontis- 
piece, Title-page, and Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
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THOREAU (HENRY DAVID). 

Poems of Nature. Selected and edited by Henry S. 
Salt and Frank B. Sanborn, with a Title-page 
designed by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6<L net. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

TRAILL (H. D.). 

The Barbarous Britishers : A Tip-top Novel. With 
Title and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Crown 8vo. Wrapper, is. net 

TYNAN HINKSON (KATHARINE). 

Cuckoo Songs. With Title-page and Cover Design by 
Laurence Housman. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
Miracle Plays. Our Lord's Coming and Child- 
hood. With six Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover 
design by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

WATSON (ROSAMUND MARRIOTT). 

Vespertilia and other Poems. With a Title-page de- 
signed by R. Anning Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 
A Summer Night and Other Poems. New Edition. 
With a Decorative Title-page. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. net. 
Chicago : Way & Williams. 

WATSON (H. B. MARRIOTT). 

Galloping Dick. Crown 8vo. With Title-page and 
Cover design by Patten Wilson 4s. 6d. net 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 
At the First Corner. {See Keynotes Series.) 

WATSON (WILLIAM). 

The Father of the Forest and other Poems. 
With New Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
75 Copies, Large Paper, xos. 6d. net. 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

Odes and Other Poems. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram. 4s. 6d. net. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 
The Eloping Angels: A Caprice. Second Edition. 
Square i6mo, buckram. 3s. 6d. net 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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WATSON (WILLIAM). 

Excursions in Criticism: being some Prose Recrea- 
tions of a Rhymer. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s.net. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 

The Prince's Quest and Other Poems. With a 
Bibliographical Note added. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Purple East : A Series of Sonnets on England's 
Desertion of Armenia. With a Frontispiece by 
G. F. Watts, R.A. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, is. net, 

WATT (FRANCIS). 

The Law's Lumber Room. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
Chicago: A. C. M c Clurg & Co. 

WATTS (THEODORE). 

Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In preparation. 

There will also be an Edition de Luxe of this volume printed at 
the Kelmscott Press. 

WELLS (H. G.). 

Select Conversations with an Uncle. (See 
Mayfair Set.) 

WHARTON (H. T.). 

Sappho. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation by Henry Thornton Wharton. 
With three Illustrations in photogravure, and a Cover 
designed by Aubrey Beardsley. Fcap. 8vo» 
7s. 6d. net. 
Chicago : A. C. M°Clurg & Co. 

THE YELLOW BOOK 

An Illustrated Quarterly 
Pott 4to. $s. net. 
VoL I. April 1894, 272 pp., 15 Illustrations. 

[Out of prints 
Vol. H. July 1894, 364 pp., 23 Illustrations. 
Vol. ill. October 1894, 280 pp., 15 Illustrations 
Vol. IV. January 1895, 285 pp., 16 Illustrations!. 
Vol. v. April 1895, 317 pp., 14 Illustrations. 
Vol. vi. July 1895, 335 PP-» l6 Illustrations. 
Vol. VII. October 1895, 320 pp., 20 Illustrations. 
Vol. viii. January 1896, 406 pp., 26 Illustrations. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
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